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Among the articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW next week 
will be *“*The Mission of ‘General’ Booth”, by Mr. 
H. F. Prevost Battersby, and a story called ‘Little 

*. by Mr. Harold Begbie. 


With this week’s SATURDAY REVIEW is issued, gratis, 
a special twenty-page Insurance Supplement. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


To-day the Treasury reels like a tipsy man. It 
seems to have lost its bearings and its sense of 
direction. The state of chaos into which this un- 
fortunate Department of Siate has been plunged 
during the last few years almost passes belief. 
Biunder has been piled on blunder till the Ossa and 
Pelion figure fails to express the thing. Forms full 
of dire threats have been sent out by the hundred 
thousand, which the Government has to confess were 
illegal forms; whilst Parliamentary precedent after 
precedent has been overlooked, or, if remembered, 
then despised. Budgets have had to be postponed 
and broken up into different parts, and egregious 
error has quickly followed on absurd miscalculation. 
Mistakes have been made literally in millions sterling, 
and now, finally, we have a position in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is seen trying to give 
back to the income-tax payers some of the money 
which only the other day he gloated in drawing from 
them. It is not like budgetting in real life: it more 
resembles some nightmare operation in the ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing of the Snark ’’. 


The Treasury reels, but it is not the Treasury’s 
fault. The man who has brought it to this sorry 
pass is Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Whilst he defended himself in the usual fierce, 
flippant manner in the House of Commions on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Asquith sat without the vestige of a smile 
on his face, though some of his leading supporters be- 
hind were laughing and cheering on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It is easy to understand the disgust 
that an orderly and firm mind like Mr. Asquith’s must 
feel at the careless disorder, the looseness, which are 


his friend’s chief characteristics in this office. But 
the Prime Minister must feel that it is Nemesis. 
Mr. Lloyd George was as fitted for the office of Chan- 
lellor of the Exchequer as he was fitted for the office 
of Astronomer Royal. He understands figures just as 
much as, but no more than, he understands the stars. 


The week’s debate on the Budget has revealed with 
fair completeness the extent of the muddle into which 
the Government has plunged. Mr. Felix Cassel has 
increased his reputation as a student of procedure by 
his contention, fully upheld by the Speaker, that the 
Budget of the Government was out of order. The 
Speaker’s strongly expressed desire to return to the 
older and more orthodox methods of finance was rightly 
interpreted on all sides as a severe rebuke to Mr. 
Lloyd George. But not only was the Budget out of 
order. It also outraged the convictions of the strong 
Liberal cave whose story we told a week ago. The 
Budget, therefore, was wrecked. Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
speaking for the Government, announced its intention 
to cut out the four vital pages of the Finance Bill 
which dealt with rating reform; and, in conclusion, 
he stated that a penny of the twopenny increase on 
incomes above £2,500 would be taken off, a sum 
which represents about three and a half millions in 
taxation. 


This decision, which threw the City into confusion, 
made matters little better for the Government at West- 
minster. It was seen to be a capitulation to the Liberal 
cave of Mr. Holt. Mr. Lloyd George and the ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ had already sneered at Mr. Holt and his friends 
as selfish millionaires, but it seemed that Mr. Holt was 
right after all. Mr. Holt’s satisfaction was open; and 
soon there were other caves of the discontented, with 
other demands. The advocates of a free breakfast 
table were in arms. Should there be this great relief 
of direct taxation—direct taxation, too, of big in- 
comes—while indirect taxation on tea and sugar re- 
mained? The Labour Party was moved to hard words. 
Moreover, Sir Luke White denounced the shelving of 
the Government’s rating scheme, and announced his 
determination to vote against the Government on that 
ground; Mr. T. Healy was also mischievous, congra- 
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tulating Mr. Holt and his friends on doing more in a | Government has succeeded in standing still. We are 
_ again at the point where Parliament is asked to con- 


week to change the Government’s course than Mr. 
Redmond and his band of seventy in four years. He 
compared Mr. Lloyd George to a barge left stranded 
on the mud by the receding tide, and the image went 
home. 
spirits when he spoke on Wednesday. His speech was 
admitted a failure by his own side. No man is better 
able to defend himself when attacked by the regular 
Opposition, but attacked from behind he proved quite 
unable to cope with the situation. 


The immediate practical result of the Budget 
muddle is (a) that people with incomes of over 


Mr. Lloyd George was, indeed, clearly out of | 


| the Unionist Peers. 


£2,500 will pay a penny less income-tax than Mr. © 


Lloyd George intended, and (b) that local authorities 
will, for this year at any rate, have to do without the 
relief they were promised. Except for some small 
temporary relief to schools, there will be no relief of 
rates under the new arrangement. Mr. Lloyd George 
has dared to blame Mr. Cassel for this. He accuses 
Mr. Cassel of turning up precedents in order to 
deprive local authorities of the relief they so urgently 
need! Consider the implication of this. Mr. Lloyd 
George has brought in a Budget which does not con- 


sider the temporary exclusion of Ulster by counties. 
The time limit and the area limit of g March—already 
dismissed as unacceptable—are revived. In a word, Mr. 
Asquith has no solution to offer of the Irish problem. 
He prefers, for the moment, to hand over his work to 
fully anticipate’, said Lord 
Crewe on Tuesday, ‘‘ that amendments will be moved 
to this measure, both numerous and in some cases far- 
reaching. I can assure your lordships that any amend- 
ments that are moved by noble lords opposite will 
receive the most respectful and careful consideration ”’. 


The amending Bill, then, goes back to g March and 
is intended only to be modified out of recognition. 
Lord Crewe tells us the Government are willing to allow 
the House of Lords any amount of time. Next week 
will do for the second reading, or the week after. Time, 
for this Government, only exists to be marked and 
wasted. Mr. Asquith aims only to put off the coming 
breach with Mr. Redmond. The terms of the Amend- 
ing Bill are not a settlement; but they are as near a 
settlement as Mr. Redmond will allow Mr. Asquith 


| openly to go. As soon as these terms come seriously to 


form to the rules and practice of the House of Com- — 


mons. 
Speaker rules that his procedure is not correct, and 
regrets the tendency to legislate by Budget which this 
procedure implies. | Meantime Mr. Lloyd George 
abuses a member of the House for having ventured 
to inquire whether his conduct was in order. Mr. 
Lloyd George will soon formally be claiming that he 
is absolutely above the law. 


encounter with Mr. Lloyd George on Wednesday. 
Relief of rates brought into discussion Mr. Lloyd 
George’s habit of electioneering as a Chancellor with 


His blunder is pointed out to him. The © 


the Exchequer in his pocket for local needs. Mr. | 


Chamberlain, on Wednesday, made and kept to his _ wealth nh, a r ; 

He preserved an objection—an objection conveniently described as the 
He was coldly indignant—exactly limit. ) 
the mood for thrusting mortally at an opponent: ‘I | cut clean out of the Home Rule Bill, or settlement is 


say that the right hon. gentleman has deliberately | 


erected bribery on a great scale into a system, and | : : ; 
_ Unless Parliament actively intervenes to prevent it, 


point through an angry scene. 
admirable temper. 


has done more, and is doing more, to degrade politics 
because of that deliberate policy than any other 
member of this House has ever done’’. It is no 
exaggeration to say that these thrusts recall Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain at his prime. 


‘“When I was Chancellor of the Exchequer ’—_ 


began Mr. Asquith on Thursday; and Sir Frederick 


Banbury called out, ‘‘ I wish you had stopped there ’’. — 


This was certainly the feeling of the House. Mr. 
Asquith at least argued as a responsible advocate. It 
was a party performance; but it redeemed the debate 
from the noisy personalities and evasions of the pre- 
ceding days. Mr. Asquith admitted that the present 
income-tax law was ‘‘a ghastly chaotic confusion ’’. 
His manner throughout was tacitly a rebuke to his 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Asquith, of 


| been idle. 


course, tried to argue that the Government had aban- | 


doned its Budget for lack of time. The Speaker had 
shown how it could be lawfully carried through; 
but Mr. Asquith pleaded that the false start had made 
it impossible. This did not deceive the House. The 
Government could easily begin again, were it not for 
the ‘‘cave’”’. Mr. Bonar Law followed Mr. Asquith, 
running effectively through Mr. George’s career as a 
budgeteer. The division which followed gave edge to 
his criticism. The Government majority fell to 38. 


Tuesday’s proceedings in the House of Lords can 
be very briefly interpreted. They mean that on 23 June 
we are precisely as far towards a solution of the 
Irish difficulty as we were on 9 March. After an 
interval of over three months the Government has re- 
appeared with proposals which at their first introduc- 
tion were seen to be impossible. For three months the 


be discussed in the House of Commons Mr. Asquith 
will have to choose between Mr. Redmond and the 
Ulster minimum. Almost it looks as if Mr. Asquith 
were determined to avoid this inevitable choice. He 
has, at infinite peril to the country, put it off for three 
months. What may not the next three months bring 
about ? 


Driven back to 9 March, Lord Lansdowne on Tues- 
day did well to remember on what grounds Mr. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain had easily the best of his | Asquith’s proposals of that date were rejected by the 


people of Ulster. The amending Bill, as introduced 
would leave under the Dublin Parliament two counties 
of Ulster in which there is a small Nationalist majority 
opposed to a Unionist minority overweighting it in 
wealth, education, and industry. That is the first 
This area limit must go. Ulster must be 
not possible. Then the amending Bill leaves the 
people of Ulster in doubt for six years as to their fate. 


Ulster, under the amending Bill, would in six years 
time be driven from the Union, as to-day she would be 
driven if she were not armed. The amending Bill con- 
siderately gives Ulster six years of grace in which to 
disarm and be reconciled to the dominion of the 
Nationalists. This arrangement is known as the time 
limit. Equally the time limit and the area limit must 
go. Every party in this crisis knows that the amend- 
ing Bill will not do and is not intended to do. 


Lord Crewe has not very well explained his per- 
sonal difference with Sir Edward Carson. Last week 
he excused the Government delay in producing the 
amending Bill by hinting that the Government had not 
The Government, in fact had been ‘‘ com- 
municating’’. This, as a serious plea, could only 
mean that Mr. Asquith was negotiating with leaders 
on the other side to discover whether the amending 
Bill might not be presented as an agreed solution. 
Otherwise Lord Crewe’s justification for delay was 
pointless. Pressed for further details, Lord Crewe said 
the Government had been ‘‘ communicating ’’ with 
Sir Edward Carson. We now know that this ‘‘ com- 
munication ’’ was private and informal—merely the 
passing of a map. Lord Crewe, on Tuesday, ex- 
plained, and deeply regretted the necessity to explain, 
that he had never intended to suggest that Sir Edward 
Carson was secretly treating with the Government. 
But he did not succeed in making it clear to the House 
of Lords how he had got into the false position of 
seeming to mislead them. 


Meantime, Mr. Redmond has appealed to America. 
The Nationalist Volunteers, it seems, are to be financed 
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by the Irish of Philadelphia. This commits Mr. Red- 


mond deeply to the Volunteers. The Volunteers have 
captured Mr. Redmond; Mr. Redmond has hardly 
captured the Volunteers. This means that Mr. Red- 
mond will be stiff against any further concession. The 
wording of his appeal is certainly not that of a leader 
who desires a settlement. He talks of a campaign to 
influence and seduce the Army from their duty to the 
Government, and describes the ‘‘ Orange movement ”’ 
as ‘‘ financed by all the wealthy and aristocratic 
enemies of popular liberties’’. How these proceed- 
ings will strike foreign observers—how they must 
irreparably damage the Empire—cannot calmly be con- 
templated. _ Lord Milner on Thursday at the Con- 
stitutional Club did well to emphasise this. 


People coming into the House of Lords on Tuesday 
afternoon would have caught Lord Crewe talking 
Latin: 

‘* Aliqua ratione valerent 
religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum ’’. 


A little later they might familiarly have appreciated his 


antithesis of vis inertia with vis consili expers. It 
takes us back to a day when classical references were 
thickly sown in Parliament; when Chancellors of the 
Exchequer were chaffed in Latin and retorted in Greek. 
There was one time when the Trojan horse was 
worked so hard that a statesman cuttingly pleaded he 
should be decently turned out to grass. There is little 
Latin and less Greek in either House to-day. It is not 
the fashion. Ministers talking Latin to-day might be 
suspected, as Jack Cade suspected Henry VI.’s Peers 
who talked French. 


We are glad the militant suffragettes are to be kept 
as far as possible out of public halls. These meetings 
provoke disorder, and, as we pointed out a few weeks 
ago, disorder must be punished. People who make 
disorder at a suffragette meeting and attack the 
speakers must be dealt with like other disorderly 
people. Public anger is no excuse for winking at 
breaches of the peace. We insist that the real remedy 
for these disorders is not to let off prisoners who mob 
suffragettes, but to restrain suffragettes from making 
themselves a nuisance. Mr. McKenna told Mr. Wedg- 
wood in the House on Tuesday that owners and lessors 
of public halls have been warned by the police of the 
risk they run in allowing suffragettes to provoke a 
riot on their premises. 


Mr. Roosevelt went back into politics on Thursday 
with a vigour which has surprised observers into a 
belief that he shortly means to play an active big 
part again. Foreign policy was his text. President 
Wilson has turned quite away from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideas and methods, and Mr. Roosevelt naturally 
strikes hard at his adversary. Much of what he says 
as to Mexico is true. It is easily believed that Mr. 
Roosevelt has no admiration for ‘* watchful waiting ’’, 
and that he would have dealt very differently with 
Huerta and Villa. Also Mr. Roosevelt would never 
have regretted that Colombia has had to suffer in the 
building of the Panama Canal, or admitted that the 
Repeal of the Panama Tolls was necessary. We do 
not agree, of course, that President Wilson has, in 
these last respects, done wrong; but we can admire 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conviction that he himself was right. 
His sincerity and energy of thought is always admir- 
able. 


Sir William Anson’s successor was chosen this 
week at Oxford—Mr. Prothero. The choice lay be- 
tween Mr. Prothero and Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, and a 
vote having been taken Mr. Prothero was preferred. 
He is an excellent candidate, and will make, we should 
say, an excellent M.P. for Oxford University. But 
one would certainly have said the same of Mr. Marriott 
had the choice fallen on him. Mr. Marriott is also 
quite an exceptional man. He is a historian; and 
historians, if they have rarely or never ruled in Par- 
liament, have sometimes been much more than orna- 


mental there, as Macaulay and Lecky proved. But 
Mr. Marriott happens also to be intensely interested 
in practical politics, and he is an ardent and outright 
supporter of the Unionist Party. Mr. Marriott’s turn 
should come. Meanwhile he has his pen, and we 
know what an effective use he can make of it: some 
hold that in politics to-day it is mightier than the 
tongue. The order of might in these days seems to 
be first the pen, second the tongue, and third—a 
very long way behind—the sword. 


‘* Commem.”’ at Oxford is the most delightful mix- 
ture of high seriousness and frivolity in the world 
to-day. There is perhaps nothing else quite like it; 
and in some wise the best days of an Oxford man’s 
life are the days he gives up to sheer thoughtless en- 
joyment at this time. The most famous feature of 
‘‘commem.’’ is the giving of the honorary degrees 
and the speech of the Public Orator. It is a hard 
thing to keep up the quality, to say nothing of the 
quantity, of the jests in that speech. To jest to 
order must be sometimes a terrible ordeal. In his 
book ‘‘ Style’’—one of the best books published in 
the last quarter of a century—Sir Walter Raleigh 
dwells on the agonies of the funny writer or profes- 
sional joker in England, or on the agonies we suffer 
through his jokes. Happily the Public Orator has 
only to jest once a year, and then not in English; 
but his is the form of humour of which we could all 
have a great deal more without a surfeit. Mr. A. D. 
Godley is to-day apparently the only writer of politi- 
cal verse that counts. He could have added distinc- 
tion without a doubt to the pages of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin ’’. 


Mr. Godley’s references in the Creweian Oration- 
at Oxford on Tuesday to the Irish situation and 
to the Militants’ outrages were very apt and 
felicitous. The Public Orator is fairly well 
known as a ‘‘good party man’’. The corre- 
spondence columns of the ‘‘ Times’’ sometimes 
remind people of this; and we are happy to say that 
the Saturpay Review from time to time conveys a 
hint to the same effect. But he values patriotism 
higher than he values party interests. In the Creweian 
Oration—of which the Leader of the House of Lords 
doubtless has taken note—Mr. Godley touched happily 
on this. The passage of the Parliament Act and what 
followed it had brought Ireland to the verge of civil 
war; so that the sole hope of the country lay in 
rulers, if they could be found, ‘‘ qui patriam partibus 
anteferre possunt’’. It is well that Oxford does not 
hesitate to speak out at this time, even at the risk of 
offending the crass demagogues and traitors who are 
trying to rush Ireland into civil war for their own 
malign ends. We fancy that there are a great many 
Liberals who secretly sympathise with and applaud the 
Public Orator. 


The Honours List announced this week includes the 
name of Mr. J. G. Frazer—henceforth Sir J. G. 
Frazer—and we cannot think of a reputation that was 
riper for honour than his. Sir J. G. Frazer’s name 
is familiar to readers of the Saturpay Review, and 
his work—work quite wonderful in the closeness and 
wideness of its research—is known to scholars all over 
the world. It is gradually, we hope, becoming known 
also to many people who are not scholars, but care 
and dare to think at all of the subjects he has given 
his life to. It is often said—and how can it honestly 
be denied?—that to-day in English literature is the 
day of the second classers, of the fairly-good writers; 
and that we have now no masters, no first-class men 
whatever in pure literature, in, for example, fiction, 
drama, poetry—nothing but minor novelists, minor 
dramatists, minor poets. All the more is it neces- 
sary we should recognise the really first-class men, the 
creators, in other branches of literature and study ; 
and among these the author of ‘‘ The Golden Bough 
does incontestably take rank. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE BUDGET IN THE HOUSE. 


PRIVATE Liberal member of Parliament re- 
marked on Monday that it was absurd to dis- 
cuss the effect of abandoning half the Budget from 
the point of view of the Government’s prestige, since 
the present Cabinet has proved itself able to get along 
much better without prestige than with it. The 
pleasant cynicism smacks of truth, as the Govern- 
ment’s survival in face of its impotence in Ireland and 
against the Suffragettes attests; but the repudiation 
of the policy of the Budget has nevertheless shocked, 
or at least startled, some of those faithful followers 
who were apparently unmoved at the near prospect of 
civil war. 
The serpent, in fact, has turned—and turned against 
the income-tax. The Holt group of Liberal rebels, 
which included such robust democrats as the Baron 
de Forest, issued, or rather allowed to be published, 


precedents—they were no more than the rules which all 
previous Chancellors of the Exchequer, including Mr. 
Gladstone, have scrupulously observed—and at the 
same time proved that he had himself been looking up 
equally dusty Bills to score a point against Mr. 
Walter Long. He rallied Mr. Holt on his successful 
rebellion, possibly forgetting that the Holt group, 
although declaring themselves satisfied, remained so 
suspicious of the new. Liberal finance that they deter- 
mined to continue their meetings and to adopt the 
Wilson policy of ‘* watchful waiting ’’. He protested to 
the Labour Party and those who would place every 
burden on the direct taxpayer that the remission of 
taxation was only postponed, but the really. significant 
point of his speech was its unexpected silence. Mr. 
Healy had accused him directly and to his face of 
double-dealing with Ireland and deceiving the House 
on Irish finance. Mr. Lloyd George, who has never 
before shunned a sparring match with his relentless 
enemy, promised to answer him at a good oppor- 


_ tunity; but when the time came he said not a syllable 


after some show of reluctance, a manifesto against the | 


Government’s policy which tactfully ignored the in- 
creased income-tax and concentrated attention on the 
constitutional difficulty of the Government raising 
money before it had authority to spend it. The 
Government, after an equal show of reluctance—for 


Mr. Asquith is understood to have spoken very — 


forcibly to the Holt deputation which he received— — 


tactfully ignored the constitutional difficulty and _re- 


mitted part of the increased income-tax, whereupon — 


Mr. Holt declared himself satisfied, and the Govern- 
ment, not to be outdone in amicable professions, pro- 
tested that it had not surrendered to Mr. Holt, but to 


in refutation of the very serious charges brought 
against him. Are we to take it that he had no answer, 
and that he allows Mr. Healy’s case against him to 
go by default? 

The Chancellor’s eloquence failed to satisfy. His 
oratory is like a sparkling light wine which often 
intoxicates, but when he merely decants his old 
speeches or serves up the mere ullage of beneficent 
desires, as he did on Wednesday, the flatness of the 
rhetorical draught is painful. 

Mr. Lloyd George showed how not to defend his 


_ own Budget; Mr. Asquith, on the following day, 


Time was not thought of until Mr. Holt jogged the — 


Prime Minister’s elbow, and the credit for the change 
of policy may therefore be equally divided between 
them. 


leaders, but there were others besides Mr. Holt and 
his adherents to be reckoned with. 1 
ally Liberals who believed in the Government’s policy 
of rating reform—the Cabinet seems to have forgotten, 
as we!l it might, that some of its followers still trusted 
its pledges—and these, finding themselves deceived, 
also threatened rebellion. They had no belief in the 
excuse that lack of time had caused the change, of 
course ; they argued logically that if it had been merely 
lack of time the Government would have perceived that 
difficulty before, and that, in any event, if lack of time 
was the cause of the retreat, Mr. Holt had seized upon 
it as the effects of victory. An attempt was made to 
conciliate them by protesting that the Government’s plan 
of reform was only postponed and not abandoned, but 
even the tyro in politics knows that reforms which are 
postponed are usually lost. At most, they had the pro- 
mise while Mr. Holt had the fact. 

The free-breakfast-table Liberals frowned; Labour 
sulked, and even prepared to perform that highest act 
of courage conceivable by Labour members : abstention 
from the division lobbies. It was whispered that a few 
of the Labour members who met in secret conference 
on Thursday afternoon still desired to support an erring 
Government at all hazards, but even Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald’s ardour was restrained by the mutinous retort, 
unprecedented in those ranks, that in that event other 
Labour members would vote with the Opposition. The 
stark threat, which rumour associated with Mr. Philip 
Snowden and Mr. Jowett, was sufficient ; Labour for- 
sook its ally, and heroically went home early to bed. 

These cross-currents between direct and indirect 
taxers, free sugar and lower income-tax, were too 
baffling for Mr. Lloyd George. The primrose path of 
promise he follows for once proved unattractive to his 
allies, and the whole situation was beyond his grasp. 
Detected and thwarted in the attempt to engineer a 
revolution in financial procedure, he showed some 
natural resentment, but less than his usual adroitness 
in extricating himself from the pit he had dug for 
himself. He attacked Mr. Cassel for looking up dusty 


showed, too late for his party’s morale, what the speech 


that far more formidable enemy, Time. Unhappily of a Chancellor of the Exchequer should be. Clear, 


concise, and with none of the rhapsodical interludes 
and side-attacks of his colleague, he defended what 


_ was left of the Budget in one of the most able speeches 
| that he has ever made on a hopeless case. But his de- 


Honour was satisfied as between Mr. Holt and his | 


There were actu- | 


fence was less significant than his admissions. He 
allowed that the income-tax was in a state of ghastly 
confusion, which even the shrewdest of lawyers could 
hardly disentangle. Why, then, did not the Chancellor 
apply himself to its reform, as the Prime Minister half- 
promised in the autumn? He protested, in an admir- 
able epigram, that the experts are always refuted by 
experience, but went on to admit that his audacious 


' colleague had revolutionised the old rough equality 


' taxation. 


which used to be axiomatic between direct and indirect 
Direct taxation now raises 60 per cent., 
indirect taxation only 4o per cent. of the revenue. Mr. 
Asquith congratulated himself, as he had a right to do, 
that in the happier days when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had been able to reduce expenditure and 
had acted as a strict economist, and he proclaimed that 
the function of the Treasury was to keep a check on 
expenditure—a function which Mr. Lloyd George has 
notoriously reversed. 

These sound but uncomfortable words hardly served 
to inspire a tired and rebellious party to renewed en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Illingworth whipped and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald coaxed his followers in vain. Two Labour 
members could not resist the temptation to support the 
Government, but, their efforts notwithstanding, the 
Budget and the Government were only saved on Thurs- 
day night by the Nationalist brigade. Seventy 
Nationalists voted with the Government, and the Coali- 
tion majority was only 38. The shock is one from 
which they will not easily recover. 


THE AMENDING BILL. 


HE Government have produced their amending 
Bill, but it does not alter the situation. Mr. 
Asquith’s original scheme is adhered to without any 
change. Lord Crewe’s speech on the first reading 
was no more than a paraphrase of Mr. Asquith’s speech 
on March 9, when he introduced his scheme in the 
House of Commons. There is no indication in Lord 
Crewe’s speech that the Government have taken any 
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steps to deal seriously with the problem. It is not 
clear why they should have troubled to draft the 
amending Bill, based on a principle which they have 
been told repeatedly will not satisfy Ulster. Still less 
do we understand why the publication of the Bill has 
been so long delayed. The scheme now put forward 
is identical with that proposed by Mr. Asquith on 
g March. The Government have allowed valuable time 
to elapse, although they might have produced their 
Bill several weeks ago. Admittedly there have been 
no conversations with the Opposition leaders for some 
weeks. The amending Bill is but another move in the 
policy of drift. 

As we remarked at the time of Mr. Asquith’s 
original speech in March, the proposal for the tem- 
porary exclusion of such Ulster counties as vote for 
it by a majority of the electors is an ingenious formula 
which gives the least possible concession to Ulster and 
makes the least possible sacrifices for the Nationalists. 
Lord Crewe described the clean-cut exclusion of the 
whole province as arbitrary, but nothing could be more 
arbitrary or illogical than the Government’s patchwork 
scheme which by a few dozen votes would place Lon- 
donderry City under the Dublin Parliament, while 
Londonderry County would be excluded. But the 
principal defect in the scheme is the surrender to the 
Nationalists of the strong Protestant minorities in 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, amounting to 45 per cent. 
of the population. Tyrone is the stronghold of the 
Ulster Volunteers. The men of Tyrone are resolute 
in their resistance. Any solution which would result 
in their being included within the area of the Dublin 
Parliament must fail. It is difficult to suppose that Mr. 
Asquith is so little acquainted with the Ulster problem 
that he does not know this. We cannot suppose that 
he seriously thinks that the amending Bill would pre- 
vent civil war. In plain fact, the amending Bill is not 
meant by its authors to become law. Had it been 
seriously intended there is no reason why it should not 
have been introduced many weeks ago. ‘The text of 
the Bill shows that it has not been a matter of 
elaborate draughtsmanship. Any experienced Parlia- 
mentary draughtsman could have produced it within a 
week. All matters of detail in connection with the 
administration of the excluded area have been given to 
the Lord Lieutenant and the new Joint Exchequer 
Board. Full use has been made of the vicious system 
of legislation by Order in Council, which already forme 
so large a part of the Home Rule Bill itself. The legis- 
lative authority of the House of Commons is practically 
surrendered. The Bill merely lays down the principle 
of optional exclusion. All details are left to be worked 
out afterwards. It is only necessary to read its incon- 
gruous provisions to understand that it is not intended 
to become law. It is common knowledge that, apart 
from the question of principle, the administrative diffi- 
culties of patchwork exclusion are insuperable. Know- 
ing this, the Government have refused to face them. 
They are matters to be settled afterwards by the Lord 
Lieutenant ! 

The amending Bill, then, is a dummy measure. 
As we suggested a few weeks ago, it will receive a 
second reading in the House of Lords, and we 
believe that it will then be amended in Committee by 
excluding the whole province of Ulster uncondition- 
ally, the time limit being removed. The final conflict 
will come in the House of Commons in July. Mr. 
Redmond will not give way. He dare not. He is 
in the hands of the Volunteers. The only question 
is whether a decadent and desperate Government will 
stake everything on the final throw. Will they dare 
the risk—indeed, the certainty—of civil war or, as 
Mr. Asquith prefers to call it, civil strife? Will they 
be impelled by the fear that, if they do not comply 
with Mr. Redmond’s demands, they will have the 
Nationalist Volunteers to face? Are they counting 
on the hope that by drastic measures at the last 
moment—perhaps another ‘‘ plot ’’—they will be able 
to cause the collapse of the Ulster organisation? 
Desperate men take desperate risks, and, although 


the country must be prepared for the worst. We 
must not fall into the error that the Government are 
bound to give way at the last moment. While all 
the omens point to an early general election, and 
while it is almost incredible that the Government will 
face the indignation in the country caused by the 
violent coercion of Ulster, the extremists of the 
Liberal Party may yet be allowed to have their way 
and an attempt may yet be made to prevent the 
formation of the Provisional Government.  ‘‘ Quos 
Deus perdere vult, prius dementat.’’ A_ general 
election is the constitutional course; but, failing that, 
if there is still a possibility of a peaceful settlement 
we would gladly welcome it. 

The political correspondent of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ on Tuesday hinted at the exclusion of the 
Protestant area of Ulster from the rest of Ireland by 
drawing an artificial line cutting the county bound- 
aries. He inferred from Mr. Asquith’s request to 
Sir Edward Carson for a map that something of the 
kind was in the mind of the Government. Sir 
Edward Carson has declared that there have been no 
‘conversations ’’ on the point. But it is possible 
that this suggestion in the premier Liberal newspaper 
is ‘‘inspired’’. It is therefore desirable to see 
whether such a scheme would be possible. 

The greater part of County Donegal is Roman 
Catholic; the same may be said of County Cavan. It 
would be possible to exclude Donegal from the Ulster 
area by cutting off from it, and including within the 
County of Londonderry, the strong Protestant fringe 
of East Donegal which abuts on the Londonderry 
boundary. In the same way Cavan could go to the 
Dublin Parliament, provided the Northern segment 
of County Cavan was included in Ulster. The crux 
of the difficulty, of course, lies in the counties of 
Fermanagh, Tyrone, and Monaghan. Forty-five per 
cent. of the inhabitants of Tyrone and Fermanagh are 
Protestants. It would be impossible to include the 
Tyrone Roman Catholics in Nationalist Ireland with- 
out sacrificing the Protestants. The Roman Catholics 
are concentrated in the north of Tyrone, on the flat 
lands bordering Lough Neagh and along the London- 
derry boundary. They are hemmed in by the 
Protestants of mid-Tyrone. Were an attempt made 
to draw a dividing line, they would certainly have to 
be included in Ulster. Would the Nationalists con- 
sent to this? Owing to the disposition of the 
Protestants in south and mid Tyrone, it would be 
impossible to exclude any part of the county from 
Ulster. 

The case of County Fermanagh is not so difficult. 
While it would not be possible to divide the county 
in such a way as to separate Protestants entirely from 
Roman Catholics, yet, by drawing a line from the 
western extremity of Lough Erne, running parallel 
with the boundary down to Lough Nilly, that part of 
County Fermanagh in which the Catholics predominate 
could be thrown into County Leitrim. In County 
Monaghan the same difficulty presents itself as in 
County Tyrone. The Catholics are strong in the 
extreme north of the county, the Protestants are 
strong in the centre and on the Cavan border, while 
the south-east corner is predominantly Roman Catholic. 
The best that could be achieved in this case would be 
to throw the south-east corner into County Louth. 
Similarly there is a small corner in the extreme south 
of Armagh, south of Newtownhamilton and Newry, 
which is predominantly Catholic. It is conceivable 
that this might also be thrown into Louth. It would 
be possible in this way to draw an artificial line from 
Lough Swilly through the counties of Donegal, — 
managh, Cavan, Monaghan, and Armagh, to t 
Irish Channel, which would give an Ulster from which 
the greater part of the Nationalists had been excluded. 
Such a solution would not be an ideal one. — It would 
still leave a large number of Nationalists in Ulster, 
but in the area so marked out the Protestants would 
be in a very large majority. Such a scheme would 
be much fairer to all concerned than any attempt to 


the Government are admittedly in a weak position, exclude individual counties by a referendum. 
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gation of Protestants and Catholics. If the question 
is to be settled by a system of segregation, county 
boundaries must be ignored. Apparently the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Guardian ’’ contemplates some such solution, 
and as a genuine endeavour to find a common-sense 
settlement of the question we welcome it. At the same 


kind will be agreed to by Mr. Redmond, who is under 
the thumb of the Nationalist Volunteers. They will 
not submit to the surrender of any part of Tyrone 
or Fermanagh. 


PANAMA—A LAST WORD. 


Repeal Bill through Congress. But there was 


cratic Campaign, and we have therefore waited a few 
days before writing down this awkward question as 
definitely settled. Mr. Roosevelt, home again and 


accepting repeal. This is rather a noteworthy fact. 
had been judged on its merits. But in democratic 
States international questions are never judged on 


prejudices and present circumstances. At the moment 


of ill-feeling against Britain as the mistress of India 


officially in the San Francisco Exhibition. 
the fact that the strained situation in Ireland has 
excited the Irish electorate in every State. of the Union, 
and it will be understood that Britain is not in very 
good odour across the Atlantic just now. Nor is the 
Wilson Administration still unassailable. It has lost 
a good deal of prestige of late, partly from its weak- 
kneed handling of the Mexican problem, partly from 
the failure of the new tariff to make things noticeably 
better for anybody. Circumstances thus pointed to 
an attack on repeal. 

Its failure is due, in our opinion, to a real change 
in the average American attitude towards England—a 
change which has been in progress ever since the 
Spanish-American war. There is some tendency in 
this country to gauge feeling in the States too much by 
the utterances of representative Americans. 
goodwill towards Britain is one of the marks of breed- 
ing. It results from a developed literary sense and a 
trained historical judgment—faculties not possessed by 


lish seems, or at any rate has seemed, an essential part 
of patriotism. It was this feeling, and not a reasoned 
belief in Mr. Taft’s interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, which threatened to prevent repeal, and 
it should be observed that the President never ventured 
to touch the question on its sentimental side. Before 
his election he did not refer to the subject at all, and 


party feeling with one of those moral appeals to which 
his countrymen are never deaf. 
President showed a wise knowledge of the situation. 
The movement for repeal came from those who had 
read the treaty and felt that Mr. Taft’s interpretation 
of it was not quite straightforward. It was all very 
characteristically American. The American is notoriously 
reluctant to get the worst of a bargain and inclines to 
the view that all is fair in business and diplomacy, as 
well as in love and war. At the same time there is 
ingrained in him a vein of Puritanism which makes 
him tremendously anxious to do the right thing before 
the world, and the conflict between the two instincts 


litically active, may yet di the r y 
moment, amen: _ of the feeling in favour of discrimination lay in the 


their merits; they are judged according to traditional | 


and the ally of Japan, and this ill-feeling has been | 
accentuated by the ungracious and, in our view, mis- — 
taken refusal of the British Government to participate | 


Dbd on: tite, | would be considered seriously ; and that is all that we 


time, we doubt very much whether anything of the © 


HERE was never much doubt as to President | 

Wilson's power to get | declaration the Taft view may be said to be decently 
an | 
obvious risk that the Bill’s passage would be made the | 
occasion for a combined anti-British and anti-Demo- | 


It would not be noteworthy if the toils question | 


that repeal became law its opponents had an atmo- | 
sphere favourable to their agitation. The trouble at | 


Vancouver had spread alon i yave 
pront the Finite wave the Taft interpretation of the treaty will not be revived 


Really | 


county boundary, in fact, is no indication of the segre- en 
| politics. 


the masses, to many of whom hatred of things Eng- | 
| Master of Balliol. 


often lends much psychological interest to American 
In this case it was comparatively easy to do 
the right thing; for the Republicans had done the 
wrong thing and the Democrats were just feeling their 
feet again after 16 years. Accordingly, had the Presi- 
dent taken no action he would have forfeited the confi- 
dence of a very powerful and energetic section of his 
supporters, with whose views he was himself in close 
sympathy, and, though we do not in any way wish to 
deprive him of the credit for grasping the nettle firmly, 
it is fair to point out that he was practically forced to 
grasp it. 

The bargaining instinct was strong enough to insert 
an amendment in the Bill during its passage. The 
new Act explicitly declares that the United States does 
not abandon any right secured by treaty—with that 


buried. European opinion, as the President himself 
pointed out, has been absolutely against the Taft posi- 
tion, so that if the matter had ever gone to arbitration 
the States would certainly have lost their case. For 
this reason the President was abundantly justified in 
the manner of his policy. By concentrating on the 
treaty he turned the enemy’s flank. The real strength 


view that as America had made the canal she had a 
right to do as she liked with it. That is an intelligible 
and, in its way, a sound view, but its mere assertion 
obscured the—to Britain—vital point that it was owing 
to a treaty that the States had been able to build the 
Canal at all. It is especially for this reason that we 
welcome the amount of attention that has lately been 
given to the treaty. If ever the idea of discrimination 
is revived—and revival is by no means impossible— 


along with it. Instead, America will claim to do as 
she likes with her own, even at the cost of repealing 
the treaty. That would be a serious business and 


have the right to ask. The danger of the recent 
situation arose from the fact that leading politicians 
had claimed that the States were free to act as they 
chose without repealing the treaty. They based this 
claim on an interpretation which the President, who is 
himself a distinguished jurist, has officially pronounced 
to be indefensible. The danger is thus at an end and 
for his skill and courage in ending it the President 


| deserves the thanks of his own countrymen, of the 


British public, and of all workers in the cause of good- 
will throughout the world. 


PARTY LABELS. 


7 HAT is a ‘‘ Conservative-Unionist ’’—with a 
hyphen? Liberal Unionists we knew, and 
Fourth Party men, and Tory Democrats, Free Fooders 
and Whole Hoggers, and Hedgers and Ditchers. But 
the ‘‘ Conservative-Unionist ’’ had been left for the 
He seems to have detected some 


_ subtle distinction which has so far escaped the coarser 


in his famous message to Congress he deftly combined | 


In taking this line the | 


perceptions of rough practical politicians. Apparently 
there are Conservatives, and Unionists, and ‘‘ Con- 
servative-Unionists ’’, and of these the greatest is the 
Conservative-Unionist He is the true professor 
of our Tory faith, and none other is altogether genuine. 
Perhaps the Master of Balliol suffers, like others, from 
too severe newspaper condensation. But this is the 
inference to be drawn from his reported observation in 
advocacy of the claims of Mr. R. A. Prothero to be 
candidate for Oxford University. ‘‘ The Conservative- 
Unionists ’’, the Master is stated to have said, ‘‘ ought 
to have the prerogative vote’’. Radicals might infer 
that Mr. Prothero’s supporters belonged to this strait 
and hitherto inconspicuous sect, and that Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott’s friends were of a different order—good 
enough people in their way, but not quite the thing. 
So might an Early Father of great charity have 
referred to the Ebionites. Of course, the Master of 
Balliol may not have meant quite this. Frankly, it is 
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not quite clear what he meant. But Mr. Marriott is 
not unreasonable in protesting at once against any 
possible slur on the purity of his supporters’ political 
faith, and in deprecating any attempt to draw fine 
distinctions between one kind of Conservative and 
another. No such distinction, he claims with reason, 
can be said to exist. Mr. Prothero is an excellent 
Conservative. But so also is Mr. Marriott. Mr. 
Prothero is attached to the Union, to the Church, 
to all the great causes Conservatism makes its special 
care. But Mr. Marriott is likewise an enthusiastic 
Unionist and a thorough-going Church and State man. 
He lays no claim to the title of ‘‘ Conservative- 
Unionist ’’; the special virtue of the hyphen is evi- 
dently a mystery to him. But he declares himself a 
Conservative ‘‘ sans phrase ’’, and seems to think that 
the Master is inclined to carry classification too far. 
Old-fashioned politicians will give Mr. Marriott all 
their sympathy. Like him, they may have no notion 
what a ‘* Conservative-Unionist ’’ is; but on general 
grounds they distrust hyphens and complications. 
The plain label is good enough for them. They 
would regard with alarm the multiplication of Unionist 
sects with fancy names and liturgical tests. For all 
that sort of thing savours of the group system, and 
the plain Englishman detests groups. He has never 
been able to understand a French Cabinet crisis, and 
the thought of having a quarterly reconstruction of the 
Ministry in his own country would be too much for his 
stolid understanding. It would be the end of Con- 
servatism if the party ever became divided, like a foot- 
ball team, into Forwards, Right Centres, Full Backs, 
and the rest of it. All that is very well for the nimble 
but unstable Gallic mind. But, by luck or judgment, 
through natural leaning or the chances of the Stuart 
troubles, we have evolved a simple party system, and 
are radically unfitted for the kaleidoscopic changes of 
a war of groups and cliques. Mr. Balfour once 
observed that English political institutions depend on 
the idea of an organised quarrel. An absurd system, 
philosophically considered, but one which worked fairly 
well in practice when the quarrel was _ properly 
organised. But all depends on the existence of two 
fairly defined bodies of public opinion. The quarrel can 
then proceed on something like fixed lines. But when 
a dozen parties join in, the thing becomes a mere 
scramble, like a child’s game of ‘‘ King of the Castle ”’. 
On one side the organisation of the quarrel is breaking 
down. What would happen if Conservatism without 
adjectives split up into numerous schools of Con- 
servatism more adjectival than Conservative? 
Fortunately there is no sign of a fissiparous tendency 
in the one great homogeneous party that secures the 
stability of the English party system, despite the dis- 


integration which is going on on the other side. The 
party is a party, and not a mosaic of faddist groups. 
So analytical an eye as the Master of Balliol’s, ranging | 
the Opposition Benches of the House of Commons, | 
might perhaps discover other varieties besides ‘‘ Con- | 
servative-Unionists ’’. There are schools and groups | 
and cliques, as in every great party. There are men 
of old prejudices, men of new enthusiasms, men with 
many convictions, and a few, perhaps, with none. 
But it would be hard to find labels for the vast 
majority. They satisfy Mr. Marriott’s quite simple | 
description of ‘‘ Conservatives sans phrase’’. They | 
are Conservatives first and foremost. They may not | 
be perfectly agreed as to what they want. But, like 
Miss Arabella Allen, they know exactly what they 
don’t want. They know the enemy, whether he calls 
himself Liberai Imperialist, philosophic Radical, 
Socialist, or ‘‘ Lib.-Lab.’’; and while the enemy is 
there, there also is the great guarantee of a mission for 
the Conservative without qualification. 

On the enemy’s side the Continental curse of groups 
has already played havoc with the old simplicity of our | 
organised quarrel. What would Mr. Tittlebat Tit- | 


mouse’s election agent think if he had to run his candi- 
date for a three-cornered contest, with the Little Navy | 
group, the Anti-Vaccinationists, the Sunday Closing | 
Leagues, the Land Taxers, and the rest demanding | 
pledges? With what a sigh of envy must the Liberal 


candidate of to-day read the simple annals of Blue and 
Buff at Eatanswill? He would surely cheerfully wel- 
come the hustings riot and the washed babies in 
exchange for the simplicity of a straight fight between 
two colours. Even twenty years ago Liberalism was a 
thing of no great complexity. When a man called 
himself a Whig or a Radical it meant something—to 
him, at any rate. But what modern Liberal can be 
quite sure what he is, when there are almost as many 
brands of Liberalism as there are Liberals? Who so 
daring as to define where Whiggish Liberalism ends, 
where Radicalism begins, what divides either from 
‘* Lib.-Labism ’’, and what are the frontiers of down- 
right Socialism? What label, for example, would fit 
Mr. Asquith? A treatise would hardly suffice to 
explain his points of contact, on the one side with the 
philosophy of Bentham, and on the other with that of 
Karl Marx. Is he a Liberal Imperialist, or a Whig- 
Socialist, or only, like Bob Sawyer, ‘‘ a sort of plaid ’’? 
Probably it depends a good deal on how the wind 
blows, like Hamlet’s power of distinguishing a hawk 
from a hernshaw. Exactly what group commands 
the solemn sympathy of Sir Edward Grey ? Does Mr. 
Lewis Harcourt feel more at home with Mr. Hemmerde 
or with Sir Alfred Mond? And Mr. Churchill? It is 
really difficult to conceive the Liberal strait waistcoat 
that can fit his rebeWious figure. By what process of 
forcible feeding is he induced to take nourishment from 
any fountain of true Radical doctrine? 

To determine the exact boundaries between Liberal- 
ism and Labour would require a skilful delimitation 
commission. We all know that Mr. Burns passed from 
primitive ‘‘ Lab.”’ to sophisticated ‘‘ Lib.-Lab.”’ on his 
way to the full dignity of Liberal. But it would be 
interesting to trace the exact process of evolution. 
Did conviction gradually dawn on Mr. Burns, or did 
it strike him with a flash of inspiration? There must 
have been a time when he first faced the truth that he 
was exactly half and half, and another time when he 


' found that the last trace of Labour had vanished. We 


hope Mr. Burns’s autobiography will shed some light 
on this interesting point. On the outskirts of the 
wilderness of purely Labour politics the uninstructed 
seeker after truth must pause. Without a clue he 
would be lost in the jungle of Labour, Independent 
Labour, Miners’ Representation, Socialism, Social 
Democracy, and what not. Nor can he more than peer 
curiously into the obscure tangle of Nationalist politics. 
The strange creatures that inhabit these dark places are 
known only by their habits. Their exact nature cannot 
be accurately determined. All we can say is that they 
find their way into the same lobby. While they exist, 
the Unionist Party has a very obvious mélier, which 
it may best follow without complicating hyphens and 
adjectives. The Liberal Party, with its nightmare 
divisions, is a sufficiently awful example. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 


MR. SPEAKER’S RULING. 
By AN EXPERT. 


ORE than once in his impetuous career Mr. Lloyd 
M George has shown the profoundest contempt for 
the established practice of Parliament. More than once 
he has broken or defied the rules in which that practice 
is enshrined. He showed such an attitude when he 
attempted two years ago to deflect 64 millions of money 
from its statutory destination for the redemption of the 
National Debt without specifying what other use he 
intended to make of it. He showed a similar attitude 
when he established payment of members by means of 
a vote on the Estimates, instead of by a separate Act 
of Parliament. He revealed a similar contempt for 
established practice when, in order to amend the In- 
surance Act so as to carry out the settlement which, 
at the eleventh hour, he had made with the doctors, he 


_ again proceeded by way of vote instead of express 


statute. On that occasion the irregularity was so 
patent that Mr. Asquith felt compelled to promise that 
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a Bill would be introduced to regularise what was, in 
effect, a surreptitious amendment to the Insurance Act. 
In his dealings with the Treasury Chest Fund, on at 
least two occasions during his tenure of the Trea- 
sury ; 
transactions; in his arbitrary allowance for income 
tax purposes to members of Parliament of £100 for 
expenses, he showed throughout an equal disregard 
of the custom and practice of Parliament. 

Such is Mr. Lloyd George’s unenviable record—un- 
enviable because, to anyone acquainted with the 
rationale of our Parliamentary procedure, it is clear 
that any perpetuation of these breaches must seriously 
affect the value and the efficacy of those checks in 
our Constitution which afford the surest and, in some 
cases, the only protection of minorities against major- 
ities, and of Parliament itself against the Executive. 
Governments would soon degenerate into vicious 
tyrannies if they ceased to conform, not merely in 
the letter but also in the spirit, to the well-understood 
rules and practices of Parliament. In the case of 
financial irregularities the checking authority has been 
vested by the Constitution in the Speaker in some 
cases, and in the Auditor-General and the Public 
Accounts Committee in other cases. During Mr. 
Lloyd George’s career the aid of both these checking 
authorities has been successfully invoked to make him 
recast his financial methods. 

What has turned out to be unquestionably the 
severest blow to his prestige was received by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last Monday when Mr. 
Cassel called the Speaker’s attention to certain irre- 
gularities of precedure in connection with the Budget. 
In order thoroughly to appreciate the character of 
those irregularities and the Speaker’s rulings upon 
them, it may be well briefly to outline the practice of 
the House of Commons in connection with the Budget. 
In the first place, every financial proposal which im- 
poses a charge on the people must be the subject of 
a resolution in a Committee of the whole House, 
known as a Committee of Ways and Means. These 
proposals may be considered in detail in the Com- 
mittee and must afterwards be confirmed by the House 
with the Speaker in the chair. 


in to give effect to them. The Bill itself may contain 
mitigations of the original proposal, and, if necessary, 
it must also set up the machinery for assessing and 
collecting the taxes imposed by the previous reso- 
lutions. 

The point raised by Mr. Cassel in connection with 
the Finance Bill was that, so far as it contained pro- 
visions for making new grants, temporary and per- 
manent, on new conditions, to local authorities, its 
contents exceeded the order of the House. The second 
point was raised in connection with the National Debt. 
The clause relating to this subject ought, if the order 
of the House had been obeyed, to have been included 
in the Revenue Bill, and not in the Finance Bill. If 


ese of the | the Nationalist Party, would have suffered ignominious 


Speaker, then, according to Sir Erskine May, the lead- 
ing authority on Parliamentary practice, the Bill must 
be withdrawn and a new Bill introduced complying 
strictly with the order of the House. The Speaker, 


in ruling upon these points of order, admitted that the — are the foundation of the Constitution which is the 


In view of | 


Bill went beyond the order of the House. 
the dislocation of the country’s finances which would 
have resulted if he had ordered a new Bill to be intro- 
duced, he proceeded to suggest a course for curing the 
irregularities. The course proposed was that, before 
the offending clause could be considered in Committee, 
enabling resolutions would have to be passed. _Inci- 
dentally, the Speaker expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the growing practice of including in the Finance Bill of 
the year matters not strictly concerned with the taxes 
of the year, and relating to subjects of general legisla- 
tion. He was referring to the clauses relating to the 
local taxation grants, which could not be ruled out of 
order because they were included in the Finance Bill, 
but which, nevertheless, it was undesirable to include 
in the same measure. One important consequence of 
its inclusion, for example, was to prevent the Speaker 


in his connection with the notorious Marconi | , 
| case also with expenditure. 


When the House has | 
confirmed the resolutions it orders a Bill to be brought | the Bill that, prior to the payment of any provisional 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


certifying that it was a Money Bill within the meaning 


of the Parliament Act. But there is another and more 
profound objection to the course of including taxation 
and expenditure in the same Bill. Constitutionally, 
taxation must be justified on its merits, as must be the 
This is all the more 
necessary in view of the fact that the constitutional 
practice in this country is not to earmark the income 
from any taxation for a specific object, but to pay the 
sums so raised into the Consolidated Fund, where its 
identity is lost, and to charge any proposed expenditure 
on the whole of the Consolidated Fund instead of on 
any part of it. The votes of members ought to be 
given solely on the question whether the proposed taxes 
form the best means of providing any deficiences in 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Upon these rulings being delivered, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, on behalf of the Government—who had evi- 
dently been made acquainted in advance of the 
Speaker’s intended rulings—indicated that the Govern- 
ment had decided to amend the Budget and the pro- 
cedure on the Budget in three important particulars. 
In the first place, the Bill would be divided into two 
parts, and the subject matter of the local taxation 
grants, which would form one of these parts, would be 
included in a new Bill to be introduced immediately. 
In the second place, the provisional grants, which were 
to have been made as from the 1st December next, 
would be abandoned. In the third place, the income- 
tax on unearned incomes would be reduced from 1s. 4d. 
to 1s. 3d. It should be pointed out, however, that only 
the first of these steps could conceivably have been 
necessitated by anything which fell from the Speaker. 
He expressed an opinion in favour of dividing the 
Bill, but did not rule that this was _ necessary. 
On the contrary, he suggested means by which, if the 
Government wished, these clauses could be retained 
in the Bill. The abandonment of the provisional local 
taxation grants was unnecessary, seeing that there was 
nothing to prevent the payment of any sums to the 
local taxation authorities on any terms to which 
Parliament would assent. It »was doubtless because 
there was some risk that the condition expressed in 


grant, a new Valuation Bill must have been passed, 
might not be satisfied, that the Government responded 
to the pressure of a considerable number of influential 
Liberal supporters in the House to abandon this 
provision. As a result of these changes the Chan- 
cellor found himself with about 2} millions more 
money than was necessary for the services of the year, 
and, in consequence of this, the reduction of the tax 
on unearned incomes was announced. 

In consequence of all these changes a number of 
new Bills will have to be introduced, much time will 
be lost, the Government have had to abandon, for the 
present, the most popular part of their Budget, they 
have been placed in conflict with their supporters of 
the Labour Party, and but for the solid adhesion of 


defeat on Thursday night. It is useless for Mr. 
Lloyd George pettishly to complain that the change 
was wrought by a clever lawyer rummaging in the 
dust-heaps of ancient precedents. These precedents 


pride and glory of every Englishman and the envy of 
every foreign nation. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A TASTE FOR TERROR. 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 


WILL tell you why I have no pleasure in Utopias. 

no faith in political regeneration. Advanced 
persons assure me that the root-difficulty in the matter 
of progress, whereof they talk so lightly, is economic. 
I have been both very poor and sufficiently prosperous, 
and I know that what the well-fed think of poverty is 
as nonsensical as what the poor think of wealth. There 
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is nothing in it. The one considerable barrier between 
myself and perfection is my liking for imperfection. 
Between myself and the politicians rises a portentous 
figure, to me symbolical, to them no more than an 
ordinary, rather plain, thickset, white-faced small boy 
in tight serge knickerbockers and a sailor-blouse of 
blue and white striped cotton cloth. ‘‘ How?’”’ you 
say, ‘‘ a small boy stands between us and the Great 
State? ’’? Come into my mind. 

I never knew his name, but I will call him Binns, 
for what is a human being without a name? If a man 
is without a nose, he is distinguished—the mind plays 
about his defect (at least mine does) until it has re- 
created him; but if he has no name, there’s an end of 
him. My monumental small boy, therefore, is Binns, 
and he stands for ever at a certain street corner, and 
shall so stand when there shall be neither corner nor 
street. It was the street he lived in. His character 
was the character of the street, which was two cuts 
above ours. He was one with the tall-hatted bank 
manager who used to drive to business every day in 
a lordly hansom, while my father walked or went by 
tram. He was one with the Worthingtons, who went, 
all five, to private school and played lacrosse and were 
unaffected by the cycle of street-games that bore us 
through the year. He was one with Fanny Dawson, 
who wore furs, though she was only seventeen, and 
for years had my distant unspoken love until she mar- 
ried, when, for the first and by no means the last time, 
my heart broke. Binns was one with all these and 
belonged to an upper world, whence he descended to 
his street corner, the last before the sanctuary of our 
entry. 

Before the advent of Binns only one street corner 
between our entry and the school was important, and 
was made so by the little shop in whose window 
a large pink ham and a mottled sausage presided in 
a kind of royalty above trays, boxes and bottles of 
sweets. 
jujubes, or acid drops, or humbugs, or turnovers, in 
which it was rumoured, though I never found one, your 
teeth might grate on a threepenny bit. They were a 
halfpenny each, the turnovers, and you went on buying 
them until you had had six, and then, when you would 
have paid threepence-halfpenny for your (possible) 
threepence, you desisted and got something you liked 
better. . . . Until the advent of Binns never a day 
passed but I flattened my nose against the windows of 
that little shop in the happy gluttony of small-boyhood, 
choosing what I would buy when next I had a coin in 
my pocket, or the corner of my handkerchief, or the 
bulge of my blouse, or the lining of my cap, or (all 
these failing) my boot. They were happy days, innocent 
days, before Binns terrified me and let loose on me the 
subtle forces of civilisation. Not less than that, I main- 
tain, did Binns achieve. He was the serpent in my 
Eden. Where before I did eat chastely of turnovers, 
ever after I had no appetite but for things, emotions, 
thoughts, hopes, that were savoured with the salt of 
bitterness. 

How did Binns achieve all this? He never spoke a 
word to me. He never struck me. He waited for me. 

My brother, by an astonishing fit of growth, had 
become too big to walk home with me. I accepted 
his defection as in the order of things. He had been 
born before me. It was natural that he should have 
priority in all other promotions. Also I was left to eat 
my rose-jujubes or humbugs undivided: at least, I 
divided them and ate them in two lots to give myself 
the satisfaction of feeling that I was eating his. For 
some weeks between the corner shop and our entry I 
had nothing but the pleasure of eating or thinking of 
eating, than which, I am convinced, there is no simpler 
happiness. Then suddenly, one day, with mind and 
stomach filled with rose-jujubes, I was confronted with 
a presence, a face, a fist, blue and white stripes, two 
enormous feet. I turned sick and cold. I stepped to 
the right: so did the presence. To the left: so did the 
presence. I seemed to leave the earth altogether and 


to become nothing but a pair of staring eyes and a dried 
throat. 


With a giddy swiftness I reached the entry. 


In that shop once a week I bought rose- 


All that day and the next I floated in a dizzy dream 
of excitement, and when I was let out of school skimmed 
past the shop until I came into view of the street 
corner. The bottom fell out of my excitement, for there 
was no one there. I lingered-and loitered and kicked 
pebbles down the grating of a drain until the blue and 
white stripes appeared. All my excitement came flood- 
ing back. Head down, I butted towards the fount and 
source of it. Binns made a noise like a pig being 
slaughtered, and my blood ran cold. Then he repeated 
his original performance, this time making a hideous 
face and shaking a gigantic fist. And now terror took 
me by the scruff of the neck and jerked me, as it 
seemed, in great leaps back to sanctuary. There I 
turned and shouted to the air, for between me and 
Binns was a row of houses (subsequently to be lit by 
the glow of a great romance); I shouted, or I thought 
I shouted, for I probably made no sound at all, so did 
my tongue cleave to my palate : 

** T’ll—tell—my—brother ! 

But I never did tell him. I told never a soul until 
now. Binns waited for me every day (except Sundays) 
for many weeks, though it might more truly be said 
that I waited for him. I loathed, detested, and abhorred 
Binns, and wished him tortured and dead, though now 
I hope he may be alive and prosperous. I dreaded the 
encounter. I dreaded it so much that I wished for it 
as I wished for nothing else. I lived for it. The terror 
of it shook me up, held me upside down so that every- 
thing that was babyish and savage and primitive in me 
fell out; and there is no doubt at all that I liked it. It 
might so easily have been avoided. There were at 
least three other equally good ways home. That way 
had originally been chosen for the corner shop and led 
to the infinitely more precious Binns. . . . Only once in 
all those weeks did I so much as cross the road to 
avoid the monster. That was to see if it would incite 
him to more terrifying deeds. It did not, and there- 
after I walked straight to the encounter. 

And then, one day, Binns was not there; nor the 
next day, nor the next. He never came again, and 
never again was I to see his blue and white striped 
sailor blouse. Impossible to remember the degrees of 
my slow declension from the heights of terror to which 
I had been raised. I returned to the eating of rose- 
jujubes, but with a base greediness that marked the 
fall from grace. But there is mercy in the world, and 
I was redeemed by love, a pure and lofty affair of the 
heart, conducted on both sides with the magnanimity 
and honesty of undeveloped powers of affection. She 
lived in the street that ended in Binns’s corner, and it 
was not until we had finally discarded our self-con- 
scious attempts to take pleasure in kissing and 
embracing that I could love her or trust her enough to 
ask her if she knew him. She did know him, by sight, 
and she thought he had gone away to boarding-school. 
That meant that he was rich, or would be considered so 
by our standards. That seemed to make it proper and 
in the nature of things that he should have terrified me ; 
but I was comforted, and also disappointed, to discover 
that he was an ordinary boy, gone to meet the fate of 
boys. 

And now, what on earth has this to do with Utopias, 
or politics, or advanced persons? This only: that to 
fit in with their schemes and theories I must surrender 
Binns. That I cannot do. He is a part of my imagina- 
tive experience, as integrally a part of myself as my 
father or my mother. Take me in my rose-jujube 
days, and I should be an admirable citizen for the Great 
State; but the post-Binnsian me is impossible. It has 
a taste for terror, an unregenerate affection for those 
street corners which are to be abolished in the political 
schemes of the brain. Your brain is a great hater of 
terror, and will go a long way round to avoid it. But 
your human animal is stronger than his brain and goes 
in terror of life, and yet blindly, furiously, lives. 
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LIFE AND THE THEATRE, 
By JoHN PALMER. 


T was once a paradox, but the time gives it proof, 
that life is often very like a play. The newspapers 
have long discovered it. They often tell us that this 
incident or that was ‘‘ dramatic’’; and we all know 
the frequent headline—‘*‘ Scene in the House’”’ or 
‘* Scene at a West-End Flat’’. This sort of lan- 
guage is the popular recognition of an ancient zsthetic 
truth. Without being in the least metaphysical it is 
possible quite simply to realise that, whereas the artist 
always believes that he follows Nature, it is more often 
true that Nature is following the artist. 

This is only to be expected. It is very difficult 
indeed for an artist to follow Nature; but it is the 
easiest thing in the world for Nature—human nature— 
to follow the artist. It is difficult indeed not to do 
so. We can only avoid following the artist by seeing 
things as they actually are. To see things as they 
actually are is to be a genius; and genius is not a com- 
mon thing. 
to feel things for oneself in an original and unprompted 
way—ordinary things like contempt or anger—is the 


It is perhaps less often realised that even Op ) book, or at third-hand from some other playwright 


gift only of a very few. “Absolute and simple passion is — 


a rare and precious talent. To feel purely and intensely 
is inspiration. Thousands of men and women have 
only vicariously known what passion means, taught by 
the poets and the great passionate figures of history. 
The crowd from day to day is merely heated by the 
sun, pricked by hunger and desire, driven along estab- 
lished ways of emotion. Their passion is not a fiat of 
the will. It is a compromise, or even a submission. 
These people could not have known true passion at all, 
were it not for the seers and poets. To feel truly 
is as surely to be a genius as to see truly. To follow 
Nature is not an enterprise of the note-book or the 


camera. It is the most difficult thing in the world. 


Personally, I do not believe there is any such thing as © 


following Nature; but here we become metaphysical. 


We will leave all that, merely realising this simple | 


proposition—namely, that, when we find that common 
life is like a play, it is safer to assume that life has 
imitated the theatre than to assume that the theatre 
has imitated life. It is easy and natural for an Eng- 
lish taxpayer to imitate the people of a play. It is 
difficult and contrary to all experience for the people 
of a play to imitate an English taxpayer. 

Fra Lippo has put the relation of the artist to the 
multitude simply and with a touching modesty : 
‘For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 

First, when we see them painted, things we have 

passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.’’ 


you were driven had you not witnessed a hundred such 
beautiful *‘ offers ’’ upon the stage? Or, when in your 
anger you Called your false friend a lying scoundrel, or 
something of that sort, were you really as original and 
deepiy true to yourself as your temperature would 
seem to imply? Well, perhaps you are not merely of 
the multitude. Perhaps you really feel and act as if no 
plays had ever been written; as if you had never seen 
any plays or known any people who had. Perhaps 
you are always inspired to feel for yourself and not 
merely to feel what was expected of you in the circum- 
stances; and perhaps you strike out for yourself vivid, 
simple, and quite unhackneyed expressions for the feel- 
ings which move you. Perhaps you never have quoted 
from the last fashionable romance. Perhaps, in a 
word, you behave like a genius. But if you do not 
behave like a genius, if you really behave like a person 
in a play, do not for a moment think that the con- 
temporary playwright has been imitating you. There 
is NO One just now able to do it. No: you have been 
imitating the playwright, who probably got you out 


who really was a genius. 
Let us be yet clearer as to this. There are people 
who imagine that Mr. Bernard Shaw, after carefully 


_ looking at some young woman in the tube, went home 


This is the creditable understatement of a humble 


seer. Fra Lippo might justly have claimed that the 
simple folk for whom he painted had never seen and 
would never see the things he drew. They simply 
caught Nature in the act of imitating Fra Lippo. 

We will take a more homely instance. Have you 
ever been angry, or jealous, or in love, or contemptuous? 
Have you ever been a young person making light con- 
versation in a drawing-room? Have you ever made a 
proposal of marriage? Have you ever lost your tem- 
per, or suffered injustice, or been taken with remorse? 
Throw back your mind into all or any of these situa- 
tions, and coolly ask yourself exactly how you behaved, 
and exactly why you used exactly the expressions, fell 


and put her into ‘‘ Man and Superman ”’ under the 
name of Anne Whitefield. These people would have 
us receive Anne Whitefield as a piece of Nature 
observed and imitated. Unfortunately Mr. Shaw is 
not quite big enough to do any such thing. He got 
Anne Whitefield out of a book. The Anne Whitefields 
running loose to-day in the tubes and omnibuses are 
not her prototypes, but her imitators—the shadows in 
flesh and blood of a literary invention. If Mr. Shaw, 
instead of getting Anne Whitefield out of a book, had 
got her out of life, there would be more of her about 
to-day and she would have lived for ever. As things 
are, she is merely a fashion in social behaviour as 
ephemeral as her clothes and the politics of her admirers. 
Or take the case of Wilde and the modern drawing- 
room. People who believe in Anne Whitefield also 
believe that Wilde in ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest ’’ observed and imitated the chatter of a 
modern drawing-room. To this day the idea persists 
that the stage drawing-room is modelled upon May- 
fair. But Wilde got his drawing-room out of his own 
head. He was of a deeper and more serious turn than 
Mr. Shaw; and he did actually realise in perfect form 
one tiny facet of man’s social pilgrimage. His vision 
of our collective frivolity was so true—it corresponded 
so completely with a reality hitherto unnoticed—that 
immediately modern society, encouraged by the 
theatrical imitators of Wilde, recognised its features 


| and screwed its face into a tolerable likeness. That 


is why to-day we talk seriously about muffins and 


_ flippantly about the Prime Minister. 


That life imitates the theatre becomes continually 
more obvious as life becomes continually more exciting. 
Some of us can contrive to talk about indifferent 
things without quoting Sir Arthur Pinero. But have 
you ever heard yourself in a really terrible crisis of your 
fate? You may not believe it; but you will find your- 
self, yet, talking like Mr. and Mrs. Tanqueray. It 


does not seem credible; but wait till you are taken 


unawares without words of your own to do justice to a 
poignant situation. Almost before you are aware of 


it you will hear issuing as from a strange mouth won- 


into exactly the attitudes, underwent exactly the 
emotions, and were seized with exactly the ideas which — 


upon any of these supreme or trivial occasions did 
actually afflict you. Would you, for example, by way 
of light conversation, have talked in quite the manner 
you affected if you had never seen ‘‘ The Importance 
of Being Earnest ’’ and its derivatives? Or would you 


have proposed marriage in precisely the terms to which | 


derfully constructed sentences. You will hear yourself 
talking like a book. It is the only way to talk if you 
can’t suddenly be original in an unforeseen catastrophe. 
Once more let it be realised that you do not talk like 
that because Sir Arthur Pinero and his contemporaries 
are true to life. You talk like that because you your- 
self do not know how to be true to life and are there- 
fore compelled to be true to Sir Arthur Pinero. No 
one would talk like a character from a contemporary 
play if he could help it. It is not in Nature to do so. 
Nor is it in Nature to behave like people in a modern 
play. Nevertheless, we often detect ourselves in the 
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act. How many unfortunate women who have jumped 
out of high windows or beautifully shot themselves must 
have realised, just a moment too late, that they were 
merely rehearsing a scene from the latest play. It is 
easy to catch at a theatrical clue for the correct resolu- 
tion of our difficulties when we have not the least 
idea how we should behave in real life. And so we 
come back again to the main point of this article. If a 
person really knew how to behave in real life he would 
be an original genius. Needless to say, he would in 
that case have nothing at all to learn from the con- 
temporary English theatre. 


““THE LEGEND OF JOSEPH.” 
By Jony F, Runciman. 

HE Nasmyth hammer..is. doubtless an excellent 
implement in its proper place, and is deservedly 
popular with engineers. Strauss, with a veritable 
steam-hammer of an orchestra to play with, has used 
it to kill a fly. I shall promptly be told that ‘‘ The 
Legend of Joseph ’’ is no ordinary ballet, that it holds 
profound symbolic meanings, and that fitly to accompany 
and interpret these the giant band and music often of a 
very complicated texture were necessary. I may clear 
the ground at once by saying it is not true they were 
necessary ; the ballet does not contain symbolic mean- 
ings to worry the composer. The music exists for its 
own sake ; the ballet is hardly more than an excuse for 
it; and, the occasion being so trivial, Richard Strauss, 
in my opinion, would have done better if he had 
employed an orchestra no larger than that he made 

serve him in Ariadne in Naxos 

I don't like ordinary ballet, and I don’t understand 
Hoffmansthal’s sort, and it may be said I am not a fit 
critic of any sort. But I understand and like music, 
and I can give an accurate account of the ballet, so 
that the reader may judge for himself of its significance 
and value. The story is a perversion of the Biblical 
story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. These twain are 
transferred to medieval times and another land. A 
festivity is going forward, with dances and wrestling 
and some exercises which are neither dances nor 
wrestling. Joseph is brought in and made to do the 
only dance he knows—a kind of religious one. Poti- 
phar’s wife has her savage blood stirred by his beauty. 
In the second part she tries to seduce him and fails; 
then Joseph either dies or is killed, and a very solid 
angel comes to carry him upstairs—that is, the angel 
goes up the stairs dragging something supposed to be 
Joseph. Now, I put it to the reader, what is the first 
scene but a mere spectacle that only needed to be 
restored to the land of Egypt to remind us of ‘‘ Aida ’’? 
I find no trace of symbolism in it: the kind of music 
wanted is the kind Verdi could have written : to talk of 
it requiring the kind Strauss has given us is to talk 
untrue nonsense. The second scene demands first 
passionate music, then music expressive of jealousy 
and rage, and finally music full of elevated feeling— 
ethereal, ecstatic. 
music might be justified if it communicated that feeling. 
Does it? 

Let me go back a moment. I say I do not com- 
prehend this sort of ballet ; but I doubt whether Strauss 
has looked upon it as ballet ; and in fact I declare that 
what he has done is to write an insignificant music 
drama with the words missed out. ‘‘ The Legend of 
Joseph ’’ might be described as something between a 
Strauss symphonic poem and what he will be writing in 
a year or two. for a kinema palace. The symphonic 
poem is a pretext for writing opera music without the 
trouble of thinking of the stage and characters. ‘‘ The 
Legend of Joseph ’’ has served the composer as a pre- 
text for writing symphonic music without bothering 
about structure. What the people on the stage are 
doing explains (or does not explain) this, that and the 
other in the music. We cannot find fault with a single 
bar without getting the retort that the bar was 
demanded by the course of the story, to illustrate some 
point in the story, or—when the leitmotiv is employed 
—to ‘‘ explain’? the inwardness of some incident in the 


In that scene the intricate web of | 


story. The music is supposed to explain the drama: 
the drama is supposed to explain the music. I once 
wrote of the symphonic poem that the story, however 
bad, could not be made better, as it was shaped for 
musical illustration, and that the music, however poor 
and incoherent, could not be other, and was rightly 
enough regarded as an illustration of the story. This 
applies to this kind of ballet. Stravinsky may have 
succeeded in combining good music with interesting 
ballet: Strauss, Hoffmansthal and Co. have failed. 
The music is a failure right through : the answer to the 
question at the end of the previous paragraph is there- 
fore obvious. 

But of course this music has its qualities, and some 
very high ones, too. Strauss’s mastery of the 
orchestra, to begin with, is marvellous. His score is 
crammed with effects: its sustained brilliance, tender- 
ness, and frequent gorgeousness of colouring are 
almost incredible. Some of the effects are of the order 
with which we have been made familiar in ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ’’ and the other poems; and it must be 
admitted that Strauss gets them with miraculous skill 
and apparent ease. The ease is only apparent; all the 
means provided by the hugest of modern orchestras are 
made full use of. The part-writing is astonishingly 
involved; and such writing cannot be done without 
labour. All this and much more may be granted—lI 
willingly grant it without wishing to modify my verdict 
on the music as a whole. It is a failure, and a failure 
because it lacks powerful and truly expressive themes 
and coherent development, and because the means em- 
ployed throughout are outrageously out of proportion to 
the thing to be done. All the tricks, artifices, genuine 
craftsmanship, are wasted on material not worth 
working in. Roughly, the music is of three kinds. 
There is an abundance of simple, indeed rather trivial 
and insipid, tunes which cannot be called musical 
subjects; there are a few middling subjects, such as 
the opening; there are themes meant to be strong, 
sinewy, expressive, but are not. The simple accom- 
paniments to the set dances are not stimulating or 
piquant; the love music is not really passionate; and 
as for that meant to depict the lady’s wrath, if Strauss 
fails he fails in the best company; human anger has 
never yet been expressed in music. Perhaps the best 
is the close : the feeling is one that does make an appeal 
to Strauss, and by not too expressive music most 
ingeniously and beautifully scored he contrives to con- 
vey it to us. Leitmotivs are used, but they lack striking 
character, and it is only when they have been heard 
half-a-dozen times that we begin to recognise them. 
In fact such complicated stuff cannot be grasped at a 
first hearing, and I for one shall make a point of hearing 
it once or twice again. Some of its good qualities will 
undoubtedly become more evident. On the other hand, 
I fear the poverty of sheer musical inventiveness (as 
apart from inventiveness of artifices) will also become 
more evident; and I am sure the very profusion of 
paltry tunes will bore us. 

It is not my business to describe the dancing, except- 
ing to say that either it has been fitted to the music with 
extraordinary skill or that Strauss has with the same 
degree of skill fitted his music to the dancing. The 
‘* effects’? were perfectly timed. Some of the scenery 
seemed to my eye barbarously ugly. The angel was 
thoroughly German, and a detestable figure. Strauss 
conducted with his customary skill, and the tone of the 
instruments was always beautiful. Finally, the 
audience was enthusiastic, and there was the usual 


- tomfoolery of many recalls. 


A TALE OF THE EQUATOR. 

E who is Sultan so remote to the East that his 
dominions were deemed fabulous in Babylon, 

whose name is a bye-word for distance to-day in the 
streets of Baghdad, whose capital bearded travellers 
invoke by name in the gate at evening to gather 
hearers to their tales when the smoke of tobacco 
arises, dice rattle and taverns shine; even he in that 
very city made mandate, and said: ‘‘Let there be 
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brought hither all my learned men that they may come 
before me and rejoice my heart with learning ’’. 

Men ran and clarions sounded, and it was so that 
there came before the Sultan all of his learned men. 
And many were found wanting. But of those that were 
able to say acceptable things, ever after to be named 
The Fortunate, one said that to the South of the Earth 
lay a Land—said, and was crowned with lotus—where 
it was summer in our winter days and where it was 
winter in summer. 

And when the Sultan of those most distant lands 
knew that the Creator of All had contrived a device so 
vastly to his delight his merriment knew no _ bounds. 
On a sudden he spake and said, and this was the gist 
of his saying, that upon that line of boundary or limit 
that divided the North from the South a palace be 
made, where in the Northern courts should summer be, 
while in the South was winter; so should he move from 
court to court according to his mood, and dally with 
the summer in the morning and spend the noon with 
snow. So the Sultan’s poets were sent for and bade to 
tell of that city, foreseeing its splendour far away to 
the South and in the future of time; and some were 
found fortunate. And of those that were found for- 
tunate and were crowned with flowers, none earned 
more easily the Sultan’s smile (on which long days 
depended) than he that foreseeing the city spake of it 
thus : 

‘‘In seven years and seven days, O Prop of 
Heaven, shall thy builders build it, thy palace that is 
neither North nor South, where neither summer nor 
winter is sole lord of the hours. White I see it, very 
vast, as a city, very fair, as a woman, Earth’s wonder, 
with many windows, with thy princesses peering out 
at twilight; yea, I behold the bliss of the gold bal- 
conies, and hear a rustling down long galleries and the 
doves’ coo upon its sculptured eaves. O Prop of 
Heaven, would that so fair a city had been built by thine 
ancient sires, the children of the sun, that so might all 
men see it even to-day, and not the poets only, whose 
vision sees it so far away to the South and in the 
future of time. 

‘*O King of the Years, it shall stand midmost on 
that line that divideth equally the North from the 
South and that parteth the seasons asunder as with a 
screen. On the Northern side, when summer is in the 
North, thy silken guards shall pace by dazzling walls, 
while thy spearsmen cla in furs go round the South. 
But at the hour of noon in the midmost day of the year 
thy chamberlain shall go down from his high place 
and into the midmost court, and men with trumpets 
shall go down behind him, and he shall utter a great 
cry at noon, and the men with trumpets shail cause 
their trumpets to blare, and the spearsmen clad in furs 
shall march to the North and thy silken guard shall 
take their place in the South, and summer shall leave 
the North and go to the South, and all the swallows 
shall rise and follow after. And alone in thine inner 
courts shall no change be, for they shall lie narrowly 
along that line that parteth the seasons in sunder and 
divideth the North from the South, and thy long 
gardens shall lie under them. 

‘*And in thy gardens shall spring always be, for 


spring lies ever at the marge of summer; and autumn | 


also shall always tint thy gardens, for autumn always 
flares at winter’s edge, and those gardens shall lie 
apart between winter and summer. And there shall 
be orchards in thy garden, too, with all the burden of 
autumn on their boughs and all the blossom of spring. 

‘“Yea, I behold this palace, for we see future 
things; I see its white wall shine in the huge glare of 
midsummer, and the lizards lying along it motionless 
in the sun, and men asleep in the noonday, and the 
butterflies floating by, and birds of radiant plumage 
chasing marvellous moths; far off the forest and 
great orchids glorying there, and iridescent insects 
dancing round in the light. I see the wall upon the 
.other side; the snow has come upon the battlements, 
the icicles have fringed them like frozen beards, a wild 
wind, blowing out of lonely places and crying to the 


cold fields as it blows, has sent the snowdrifts higher 
than the buttresses; they that look out through 
windows on that side of thy palace see the wild geese 
flying low and all the birds of the winter, going by 
swift in packs beat low by the bitter wind, and the 
clouds above them are black, for it is midwinter there; 
while in thine other courts the fountains tinkle, falling 
on marble warmed by the fire of the summer sun. 

*“* Such, O King of the Years, shall thy palace be, 
and its name shall be Erlathdronion, Earth’s Wonder; 
and thy wisdom shall bid thine architects build at 
once, that all may see what as yet the poets see only, 
and that prophecy be fulfilled.”’ 

And when the poet ceased the Sultan spake, and 
said, as all men hearkened with bent heads : 

“* It will be unnecessary for my builders to build this 
palace, Erlathdronion, Earth’s Wonder, for in hearing 
thee we have drunk already its pleasures.’’ 

And the poet went forth from the Presence and 
dreamed a new thing. 

Dunsany. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE CITIZEN. 
By A. D. Gop 


Inquirer: Say, why so sad, Pacificus? and why 
Regard creation with a jaundiced eye? 
Pacificus: Sir, I am all despondency and doubt : 
It is the Army that I’m grieved about : 
For where’s Democracy, and where is Freedom, 
If swords are not forthcoming when you need ’em? 
I want a slave who sticks at no commands, 
A potent weapon in the People’s hands, 
A concrete image of the Nation’s will—— 
i.: I see—an army warranted to kill,—- 
Or (let us put it in a milder way) 
To take your orders when you want to slay. 
P.: Nay, do not misconceive me: don’t suppose 
I’d have a host to butcher foreign foes— 
No hireling bravoes, gaining victories o’er 
The gentle Mahdi, the progressive Boer : 
Not such I mean—far different are from that 
The legionaries of the Democrat : 
Such should perform within the British Isles 
The blesséd hests of Churchill and of Byles: 
Should drive Reaction cowering to its den. 
: Just so: should shoot your fellow-countrymen. 
: Well, well—of course, I should not put it so: 
You know my meaning, or you ought to know. 
I.: I see your goal: but hardly see as yet 
That wished-for object how you mean to get. 
P.: Ay, there’s the rub: the path is far from plain: 
Yet, as I rack my meditative brain, ‘vj 
It seems, the best of all potential courses 
Is to Democratise the Nation’s Forces. 
I.: A good idea: then say, how like you this— 
An Army on the model of the Swiss? 
A People there, obedient to command, 
Unites in arms to guard its fatherland : 
No jingo schemes their Ministers advance 
For conquering Russia or annexing France: 
There, each alike, with patriot endeavour 
P.: What! Universal Service? Never! never! 
A People’s Army is the thing we crave: , 
That’s what we want, and what we mean to have 
(From that high aim no Liberal e’er will swerve), 
But not an Army where the People serve. 
No, no, my friend: the Army in my mind 
Is something of a wholly different kind. 
From Labour’s ranks its officers shall come, 
No pampered scions of some feudal home : 
Commissions there shall be th’ exclusive meed 
Only of those who hold a Liberal creed : 
The Primrose Leaguer and the Tory vile 
Shall sink degraded to the rank and file! 
I.: Ay—but suppose that Labour’s ranks should say 
They cannot do it for the present pay? 
These pampered earls who guard you while you 
slee 
They may be feudal, but at least they’re cheap: 
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Shall colonels strike, when Armageddon rages, 
Not for their country, but for higher wages? 
Full oft I’ve read you in the daily Press, 
A Boanerges on Bloodguiltiness : 
Think then what anguish must your bosom fill, _ 
Condemned to swell your military bill! 

P.: The mind of man eternally advances : 
All cases change with altered circumstances. 
Force when directed in its proper course 
May change its nature, and no more be Force : 
Arms when employed in shedding Tory blood 
May, under guidance, e’en subserve the Good. 
Who but would pay with joy sincere and hearty 
A People’s Army, sworn to serve the Party, 
All high commands reserved for Liberals true, 
Friends of Democracy 

In fact—for you? 
Who but would pay, Pacificus, my friend? 
Who but would pay to gain that glorious end? 
No laws but yours, no King, no House of Lords, 
And you the master of a million swords— 
That were an age of unimagined bliss : 
Who would not pay, Pacificus, for this? 
Yet, while in dreams of happiness you revel, 
Think, lest perchance some day you’ll have to pay 

the Devil! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
S1r,—The new Irish Volunteers are not a mere set-off to 
the Volunteers of Ulster, though they will no doubt be 
flourished in the face of the Government if the latter enter- 
tain any proposal for further concessions to Ulster. An 
historical incident will, I think, indicate their real characten 


Before the year 1782 the Irish Parliament was inferior to the’ 


English Parliament, which could either impose its own 
decisions directly on the Irish people or overrule those of the 
Irish Parliament. This superior Parliament was an English 
not an Imperial Parliament, Ireland being unrepresented in 
it. About the beginning of the revolt of the North American 
Colonies—1776—the Irish Parliamentarians began to claim 
independence, the principal leaders being Grattan and Hood 
in the Lower House and Lord Charlemont in the Upper. 
As the war went on Ireland became more and more denuded 
of troops, while, with the French supporting the rebellious 
Americans, the Irish coasts become liable to invasion. Then 
there sprang up the Irish Volunteers, who aimed nominally 
at defending their country, but they soon went on—under 
Grattan, Hood and Charlemont—to demand autonomy for 
their Parliament. The English Government found that the 
Volunteers would be too strong if it came to a fight. They 
caved in and granted to the Irish Parliament the power of 
independent legislation. Now a number of Nationalists have 
avowedly accepted the Home Rule Bill only as an instalment. 
They wish to see Ireland ruled by the Irish Parliament ; and 
the Volunteers of 1782, who won autonomy for the Irish 
Legislature under the leadership of the Irish patriots of that 
age, are now to be succeeded by the Irish Volunteers of 1914, 
who under the guidance of Redmond, Devlin and Dillon are 
expected to demand and obtain autonomy for the new Irish 
Parliament. They expect to have at least 200,000 armed, 
drilled and disciplined men all under the absolute control of 
the leaders of the Irish people. For the Volunteers are not to 
be politicians themselves. They are merely to carry out im- 
plicitly the orders of their leaders. 

Much as they would wish to inflict a defeat on the Ulster- 
men, I think they will avoid a contest because a civil war in 
Ulster would be rather a hindrance in the way of the desired 
autonomy. They will only fight if wanted by the Govern- 
ment to do so. They will wait for England’s difficulty— 
Ireland’s opportunity. They may not have long to wait. 

Truly yours, 
M. A. 


PUNCHING THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
. 22 June 1914. 

S1r,—What are your readers to make of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s letter? The wretched doggerel which he recalls 
was indeed utilised by Mark Twain, but does Mr. Fitz- 
gerald want its maddening repetition to afflict our brains 
as it did those of the clever clergyman in Mark’s story? 
Surely he does not wish to infect us with that ‘‘ childishness 
of the understanding’, as John Locke called it, whereby 
‘“* some trivial sentence or a scrap of poetry will sometimes 
get into men’s heads and make such a chiming there that 
there is no stilling of it; no peace to be obtained, nor atten- 
tion to anything else, but this impertinent guest will take 
up the mind and possess the thoughts in spite of all endea- 
vours to get rid of it’. Surely there is enough silliness 
about already without Mr. Fitzgerald’s wishing to increase 
the sum of it. 

Well, but if that be not his purpose, what is? The 
answer is to be sought, presumably, in the last sentence of 
his letter. ‘‘ Some serious people—after perusing your jour- 
nal—will also begin mechanically repeating: ‘ Punch with 
care’”’. Does he intend a compliment or a rebuke? If 
the first, he is commending you, presumably, for hard 
hitting; but I incline to think he wishes to convey a rebuke, 
to censure you for ‘‘ damnable iteration”. He is tired, 
perhaps, of your constant insistence on the iniquities of the 
Government. Sir, he may be tired; but I would applaud 
that insistence, and so, I make no doubt, do hundreds, nay, 
thousands of your readers. It is both wise and patriotic 
to prevent men forgetting the Ministerial indelicacy which 
accepts tips from Government contractors, which conve- 
niently revises Hansard, which insists on the passing of a 
Bill for the better government of Ireland, that has already 
transformed that unfortunate country into two armed and 
hostile camps, which proposed to enforce the provisions of the 
Parliament Act only if and so long as it had ample support 
from the bulk of the electors, as evinced at by-elections and 
by any other means in their power, yét still proposes to 
enforce it. These things—and they are but a fraction of 
the tyrannical misgovernment by which our unhappy coun 
try is oppressed—are so admittedly unpleasant that we 
would like, no doubt, to forget them, if we could. But 
inclination is not duty: it is our duty to remember these 
things, our duty to recall them to others. And in the pur- 
suance of this latter duty I am confident, Sir, that you 
will steadfastly and fearlessly persevere. 

Faithfully yours, 
Lucian THE LEss. 


ESTATE DUTY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
Springhill Clarkston, Glasgow, 
16 June 1914. 

Sir,—Parliamentary Paper No. 245, presented to the 
House of Commons at the request of Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, and purporting to give the equivalent of estate 
duty in terms of income tax payable (1) retrospectively 
during the lifetime of the successor, and (2) Prospectively 
during the enjoyment of the property, will yield informa- 
tion to no one who cannot make the calculations for him- 
self. Its matter is sufficiently difficult and forbidding for 
the ordinary reader; but, in addition to that, the wording 
seems carefully adapted for concealing the sense. “In- 
come on capital passing in thirty years”’, for instance, 
does duty for ‘‘ thirty years’ income at 4 per cent. on capital 
which passed in 1912-13”. Thirty years is taken as the aver- 
age term of enjoyment ; and it is obvious that if estate duty 
is to be regarded as aggregate income tax payable during 
that period, the duty, divided by the thirty years’ incomes 
will give the ratio of tax on the supposition that money 
bears no interest. The last column of the first table gives 
this ratio in the familiar form of pence in the pound, and 
the other two tables do nothing but introduce the element 
of interest, which is so little negligible that the retrospec- 
tive rates are two and two-fifths of the prospective. 
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Another example of the Treasury’s mastery of English 
(or desire to give information) is the heading of the retro- 
spective table, which is as follows :— 

Table showing the amount of a terminable annuity 
costing £100 per £5 of annuity, expressed in pence per 
£ of income reckoned at 4 per cent. to endure for thirty 
years (i.e., the average duration of a succession), which 
a successor would have to pay in order to discharge 
estate duty on the passing of the property to him in 
place of raising the duty by way of capital mortgage on 
the property. 

The English of this is :— 

Tax (in pence per pound) which a successor would 
have to pay on his income during his thirty years’ occu- 
pancy by way of discharging estate duty payable at his 
entering upon the succession, on the assumption that the 
duty is allowed to stand as a debt bearing interest at 
3 per cent. and dischargeable by equal annual payments 
during the thirty years. 

‘‘A terminable annuity costing £100 per £5 of annuity ” 
is the Treasury’s disguise for ‘‘ tax estimated on a basis 
of 3 per cent. interest’. Mr. George, in his Budget 
speech, held out the prospect that estate duty on a certain 
class of property would be allowed to lie as a debt “at 
Government rates of interest’’. Three per cent. is not 
such a rate. Three and a-half to four per cent. would be 
nearer the mark. Further, thirty years is a very long 
period of average enjoyment. It corresponds to an average 
age of thirty-six at entry amongst lives which have all 
passed the doctor. For mixed lives, good and bad, I 
should say that twenty, corresponding to age fifty as rated 
by the doctor for insurance (the actual age being less), 
would be a fairer hypothesis. Making these corrections, I 
find that the “rate per £ of charge on annual income re- 
quired to provide the estate duty which has become pay- 
able on the death of the last owner ”’ is not 5s., as in the 
return, but 7s. 6d., approximately, in the case of an estate 
of a million. That is for estate duty alone. Other death 
duties, if the successor is not nearer in consanguinity than 
first cousin, would be 3s. 9d.; ordinary income tax and 
super-tax 2s. 6d. more. After paying this 13s. od. in the 
pound and local rates besides, how much will the poor man 
have left for more personal purposes ? 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Govan, 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland. 


SHAKESPEARE HIMSELF. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Forest Hill, S.E., 
20 June 1914. 

Sir,—The theory that in the Sonnets Shakespeare 
addresses his own genius, or “ the better part” of him, 
was the subject of an admirable pamphlet by Mr. John 
Hutchinson (late librarian of the Middle Temple), entitled 
The Sonnets of Shakespeare (R. Banks and Son), wisich, 
I am sure, his Honour Judge Evans will find convincing. 

In the July issue of ‘‘ Baconiana”’ (Gay and Hancock) 
an article will appear identifying the Master-Mistress 
(Sonnet 20). He is identical with the beautiful youth of the 
“* Lover’s Complaint ’’, and is no being of flesh and blood. 
But for the unfortunate substitution of ‘‘ A man in hue, all 
hues in his controlling ”, for “A man in hew, all hews in 
his controlling ’’, the mystery of the Sonnets would prob- 
ably have been solved by some keen literary investigator. 
I believe Malone was responsible, in the first instance, for 
this unwarrantable tampering with the text. 

The Sonnets are allegorical, and their correct interpreta- 
tion, which I hope shortly to get published, completely 
vindicates Shakespeare’s character, and will, I think, cause 
a flutter in the dovecotes of orthodox Shakespearean 
authorities. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
R. L. Eacte. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
22 June 1914. 

S1r,—Mr. Dewar considers that he is not reading himself 
into Shakespeare when he selects certain passages from the 
plays and asserts that these were written by the poet ‘* with 
all his mind and soul ’’. 

Let us see how this argument works out. 

Mr. Dewar gives three instances in support of ‘his con- 
tention :— 

“The cloud-capt towers’, [Prospero’s speech] ; 

‘* Claudio’s words on death ’’; 

Hamlet’s deep soliloquies ’’. 

In upholding that these passages reflect the dramatist’s 
more personal convictions I think that Mr. Dewar confuses 
beauty of language with profundity of thought, and forgets 
that Shakespeare, in his rhetorical speeches, may have 
intentionally used euphemistic terms to cover poverty of 
argument. This was a fashion of the day, which, therefore, 
would naturally appear in his dramas. 

For Prospero to say that the world and all that is in it 
will one day come to an end is for him to utter a mere 
copybook maxim; but the sonorous dignity of the language 
is appropriate to a speaker who is impersonating the part 
of a wizard. 

Claudio’s view of death is one inspired by physical fear 
and pagan superstition. It is altogether wanting in reli- 
gious feeling, manliness, or philosophy. It is essentially the 
utterance of a young nobleman whose ideas are influenced 
by those of the Italian Renaissance. 

Hamlet’s soliloquies reflect the opinions of a youth, and 
are more inspired by emotion than reason. There is 
nothing specially ‘‘ deep ’’ about them. It is inconceivable, 
for instance, to imagine Tennyson or Shakespeare, in the 
prime of manhood, discussing with their fellow-poets the 
kind of platitudes Hamlet broods over in the ‘‘ To be or 
not to be’? speech. But the soliloquies are pre-eminently 
dramatic and suitable to the character of a young prince 
abnormally disturbed and unnerved by his father’s violent 
death. 

Now let us compare Mr. Dewar’s quotations with three out 
of many which come to my mind: 


‘* The gods be good unto us! ”’ 

‘“ No, in such a case the gods will not be good unto 
us. When we banished him (Coriolanus), we 
respected not them; and, he returning to break our 
necks, they respect not us.” 

—Coriolanus, Act V., Scene 4. 


— Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.’’ 
—King Lear, Act III., Scene 4. 


‘* He that is proud eats up himself: pride is his own 
glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle; and 
whatever praises itself but in the deed, devours the 
deed in the praise.’’ 

—Troilus and Cressida, Act II., Scene 2. 


Here, possibly, we get a glimpse of Shakespeare himself, 
because in these three speeches the dramatist seems to draw 
from his personal observation or experience. But Mr. 
Dewar would not agree with me. Who, then, is to decide 
between us? In my opinion it savours of disrespect to the 
poet and some over-confidence for anyone to-claim that he 
knows more about Shakespeare’s personal views than the 
poet has been willing to tell us, or than his contemporaries 
apparently knew. 

Shakespeare’s plays to-day are rarely acted on the stage 
in his own country, and never read by the man in the street, 
and for this state of things I contend our teachers and 
commentators are mainly responsible; for they have spread 
the false doctrine that in Shakespeare the poet is greater 
than the dramatist, and the man’s personal identity a 
subject deserving more attention than the work he accom- 
plished. In last Friday’s ‘‘ Times’? we have yet another 


Shakespeare Society stated to have come into existence, 
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apparently not in order to agitate for the proper recognition 
of Shakespeare’s plays on the stage, but to add more con- 
jectures about him to the mass already accumulated. It 
is impressions that count in a play, and these are obtained 
in the theatre and not in the class room. 
Yours faithfully, 
Poe. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

24 June 1914. 
Str,—Mr. Poel and I clearly have nothing in common 
about Shakespeare—we live in different planets. Communi- 
cation, then, between us is impracticable. Only I must say 
this: that if Prospero’s lines about the cloud-capp’d towers 
are not profound, I know nothing in the world that is. To 
me the passage is essentially deep, thought-heavy, and 
tremendously significant, coming from such a man as 
Shakespeare towards the close of such a life as his, and 
near the end of, perhaps, his last great play. I find not 
the faintest sign or suggestion of a copy-book maxim in 
that consummate passage, no truism, no platitude. I find 
such things there no more than I find them in Christ’s 

Sermon on the Mount. 
Yours faithfully, 
Georce A. B. Dewar. 


VILLAGE WORDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
22 June 1914. 
S1r,—One of your correspondents, Mr. S. C. Houston, in 
your issue of the 2oth inst., correctly gives the meaning of 
“‘parrock ’’, a park, with its modern corruption, “ pad- 
dock”. In ‘‘ The Century Dictionary’ the noun “ par- 
rock” is given as derived from the Middle English “ par- 
rok” and Anglo-Saxon “‘ pearroc’’, park, an enclosure or 


small field; and as a verb transitive, Middle English, ‘‘ par- 


roker ’’, “‘ parrokken ”’, to inclose or shut in. To the latter 
the following quotation from Piers Plowman is appended :— 
“‘ Paul primus heremita hadde parroked hymselve, 

That no man myghte se him for muche mos and levs ”’. 

In modern language, he had “ parrocked ’’ himself, i.e., 
shut himself in, so that no man might see him for much 
moss and leaves. ‘‘ The Century Dictionary ” also quotes the 
Kennett MS. (Halliwell) : ‘‘ When the bayliff or beadle of 
the Lord held a meeting to take an account of rents and 
pannage in the weilds of Kent, such meeting was called a 
parrock.’”” By the way, there is a Parrock Street in 
Gravesend, which is an old Kentish town. 

Your correspondent’s amusing reference to the Somerset 
boy who went to work in Gloucestershire and called him- 
self ‘ Hurdle,’ the right pronunciation of his surname 
being ‘‘ Riddel’’, reminds me that years ago, when I re- 
sided in Somerset, ‘‘ Richard’’, by the countryfolk, was 
often pronounced ‘‘ Urchard’’, the ‘‘ Red Cow”? (public- 
house sign) ‘‘ Urd Cow”’, and a village beauty was some- 
times described by an old farmer as ‘‘ A vine upstandin’ 
wench with urd hair”, a really vivid and picturesque 
description. 

It is greatly to be lamented, as your correspondent 
laments, that the dialect is dying out, owing to the reason 
he very properly assigns and giving way to the strange 
form of speech he indicates. Sad indeed is it for us of 
the old school to hear such fine mincing or cockneyfied talk 
along the countryside, with convulsive aspirates, very often 
misplaced. O for the sweet simple Doric of other days! 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
W. J. Tate. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Steep Orchard, Brailes, Banbury, 
1§ June 1914. 
Dear Si1r,—I send you a few Suffolk names and expres- 
sions which are not often heard now. 
Ald” or ‘‘ old” for bullfinch; ‘‘ King Harry ’’, gold- 


finch; ‘‘Dow Felfer’’, missel thrush; ‘‘bor”’, boy; 
mawkin ”’, scarecrow. 

I remember once my father dressed up a scarecrow in a 
very old blue striped dressing-gown. One day we had some 
friends to lunch, and after lunch one of the village 
‘* simples ’? came up and said, “‘ Please, sir, may I change 
clothes with the mawkin? ’’ The governor thought it would 
be painful to meet the dressing-gown down the street and 
had to substitute another garment. 

“Fresher” for frog (Dutch, “ freisher ’’); ‘‘ peevish 
and “ stingy ’’, spiteful. 

The addition of “ fied ’’ to many words, as ‘‘ twizzleyfied ”’ 
for giddy; “‘ faintified,’”’ faint; ‘‘ twitty or “‘ twittyfied ”’, 
irritable. 

A definition of a thoroughly lazy person :—‘* He wur that 
idle, that he wouldna shake if he had the ager’’. I heard 
a good Warwickshire word the other day, “ Jack Bopeep ”’ 
for long-tailed tit. 

Yours truly, 
J. A. BALL. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE PLACE NAMES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
Wick Court, near Bristol. 
Sir,—This letter is probably belated. But is the name 
‘‘ Cold Harbour ”’ confined to Gloucestershire? Has not the 
adjective ‘‘ cold ’? the same meaning as in “‘ cold comfort ”’, 
and were not Cold Harbours in the past places where, under 
the Poor Laws, cold comfort was to be obtained? 
Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTABLe. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Beech Hurst, Lingfield, 
2 June 1914. 

Sir,—The opening of the Panama Canal at an early date 
must materially affect our relations with the Overseas 
Dominions, our distant possessions and Colonies, and pre- 
sent a problem that calis for the careful consideration of all 
those who have the interest of the Empire at heart. 

This problem is the safeguarding of the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific by an Imperial arrangement for defence, under 
the direction of the Admiralty ; Great Britain, India, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa all contributing to maintain the 
number of ships required for defence independently of an 
alliance with Japan, and of any complications that may 
occur in European waters. a 

For this purpose we ought to consider fully the position 
of India and the Colonies in relation to the Empire, for 
unless the principle of such a scheme of defence and the 
change of policy it involves is accepted before the next meet- 
ing of the Imperial Conference, the deliberations of that 
important body may fail to lead to a complete solution of 


the problem. 
Yours faithfully, 


E. F. Cuapman, General. 


OXFORDSHIRE FRITILLARIES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Oxford, 

Sir,—Mr. Harold Hodge’s plea, some weeks ago, for 
the preservation of Fritillaria Meleagris in fields near Iffley 
and Sandford should be widely echoed, surely. 

Some of those to whom Taine’s and Le Bon’s views as 
to the psychology of crowds are familiar may learn with 
interest that, this year, “finding fritillaries’’ was visibly 
a popular craze among the lower classes of Oxford, quite 
apart from the street-selling of bunches. To have “* found - 
a few of the flowers, often thrown away before the city 
was reached at the end of the outing, was a kind of point 
of honour with many even of the roughest of working lads 
and girls. The fritillary can have no charms for the eye of 
anyone who is neither a field-botanist nor a person educated 
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by a love of literature or art, so that the whole affair was 
akin to that love of petty and absurd social imitation which 
leads shopmen to wear “ signet rings ” when off duty, and 
tempts factory-hands who never eat a meal of good food 
to send “ picture postcards ”’ freely to mere acquaintances. 

Were the fritillary once extinct in this district—fortu- 
nately, its bulbs are very tenacious—the loss to lovers of 
Oxfordshire’s immemorial natural features would obviously 
be irreparable. In the name of Matthew Arnold, at any 
rate, someone must protect the oddly attractive flower so 
dear to Oxonian poets for many generations. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hersert H. STURMER 


REGENT’S PARK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Park Crescent, 
Portland Place, W., 
June 1914. 

Sir,—The Government is allowing a policy to be carried 
out in Regent’s Park which, if not promptly stopped, will 
lead to the destruction of one of our most beautiful parks 
and breathing spaces for eight millions of Londoners. 


‘*A London park, the Empire’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied ’’. 


I have already told the painful story of how the ten-acre 
plot in which Bedford College is built came to be covered 
with enormous buildings. The first time I saw these awful 
buildings my heart “‘ fair ached’? as I thought of the im- 
mediate and remote effects of this great outrage upon the 
sylvan beauty and hygienic value of this great open space. 


Whatever is done in Regent’s Park will be taken as a © 


model for every city throughout the Empire, and even of the 
world. If these buildings are not removed outside the park, 
they will establish a precedent which the Government would 
find it impossible to ignore, and the other twelve enclosures 
in the park would be quickly covered with buildings as 
objectionable as those of Bedford College. There is happily 
at this moment an opportunity offered which makes the task 
of removing those buildings much less difficult. Lord 
Howard de Walden has sold sixty acres of land on the 
northern boundary of the park, and it is about to be 
developed. Three schemes are suggested : enormous blocks 
of flats, a vast goods clearing house, and monster hotels. 
Money is freely pouring into this excellent institution, Bed- 
ford College. The last contribution was £100,000, so that 
with the Government help there would be no difficulty in 
removing the buildings to where they would be equally useful 
for educational purposes and would not be injurious to the 
public health. 

It now lies with the London Members of Parliament, 
irrespective of party, to wait on the Premier at once and ask 
him to intervene effectually and immediately before more 
mischief is done and the task becomes more difficult. It is 
proposed to hold meetings on Sundays and Saturdays in 
every London park, and lay the case for open spaces and 
public health before the electorate, so that they may be able 
to give a well-informed verdict at the next General Election. 

The University of London has already a Professor of 
Hygiene, and has now established a Chair of Town- 
planning, so that every graduate can be examined in those 
subjects when sitting for his degree, and there would never 
again be such a painful sight as was witnessed when crowds 
of London University graduates assisted in the desecration 
of Regent’s Park. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun FLetcHer LITTLE. 


The Editor of Tug Saturpay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them. 


REVIEWS. 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


“The Book of Genesis: Authorised Version by Per- 
mission.” Illustrated by F. Cayley Robinson. The 
Medici Society. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


EW superstitions die harder than superstitions 
about the Bible; and there is no doubt that in the 
days of our fathers it was commonly held a wicked or 
irreligious thing to talk or think of the Bible in terms 
of literature. That very curious notion—associated 
with a time when the sunlight must be excluded from 
the front of the house on the Sabbath, and it was fitting 
that we should sit down to a heavy and hot mid-day 
meal—is not yet gone; and some people, on opening 
this book, might be startled by Mr. Cayley Robinson’s 
bold and striking pictures of scenes in ‘* Genesis ’’. But 
others will view them in quite another light. They will 
find these iliustrations original and in some instances 
beautiful; sparing in inessential colour and detail; and 
bringing a reader to the study. of ‘* Genesis ’’ with a 
fresh interest and a profit. What ends but good and 
useful can be served, then, by such a work as this? 
There is a mood in which one seems to dwell in 
a mazy forest between whose leaves and branches 
the sky appears broken into innumerable turquoises, 
a mysterious forest whose floor is all a-rustle 
with the unburied leaves of vanished autumns. One 
fancies that every leaf in that forest bears a record of 


' some small fact or dream about the universe and that, 
| amid the confusion containing him, the wanderer is in 


danger not only of losing his way, but of forgetting 
that he has any way to lose. In such a mood the 
positive voice of science is scarcely more soul-stirring 


than an apiarian hum; one drowses in the impersonality 


of the multitudinous and is kept vaguely awake by the 
thought that distance from home and ignorance of 


_ home are bad for the soul; and that it is better to be 


studious of the Maker than lost in the thing that He 
has made. Hence, whether one has faith or not, one 
has need from time to time of some Bible, some Divine 
legend or history, some evidence that the Divine is in 
sympathetic relation to the human. 

There should be a beginning to every story, but 
usually the beginning is omitted because the truly 
fundamental is not regarded as suitable for romance ; 
but men have sense enough to approach Divine know- 
ledge with eyes for the fundamental, and no one has 
well studied the literature of any great religion and 
retained that veneration for ‘‘ refinement ’’ which is like 
a second pair of eyelids to many civilised people. 
‘** Genesis ’’ might be recommended even by an atheist 
to people in need of contact with reality: no Sunday 
newspaper is fuller of it; but in no newspaper may be 
found what even an atheist may find and know as trea- 
surable in ‘‘ Genesis ’’. 

There are those who would depreciate the value of 
Art by opposing it to life and by rolling a dozen con- 
temptuous r’s in sounding its monosyllable ; yet there is 
an art in ‘‘ Genesis ’’ which carries across scepticism 
feelings to the heart and a procession of images to the 
mind. A man is not the same after reading 
‘*Genesis’’’, though his geology be double Hugh 
Miller’s and his sky-lore as profound as the Astronomer 
Royal’s. 

The art of the writer or writers of ‘‘ Genesis’’ is 
not a careful art; for ‘‘ Genesis ’’ is a document some- 
times in conflict with itself. Its most redoubtable foe 
is not geology, but its own inconsistency. But its 
inconsistency and occasional obscurity do not prevent 
the book from producing an effect extraordinarily 
multi-coloured and thought-inspiring. ‘‘ Genesis ”’ is a 
little world in itself. Its anthropomorphic God, mys- 


_ teriously companioned, is a figure only present to the 


imagination which can look closely at death and pain 
and the work of death and pain in aggrandising and 
intensifying life. The God of ‘‘ Genesis ’’, who creates 
and repents of his creation, may seem like an older 


q 
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